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TWO POSTSCRIPTS 


I 

FEW years ago, under the intriguing title 

“Hermes eines Praxiteles,’ Carl Bliimel 
published a brochure? in which he radically 
redefined his position on the marble statue of 
Hermes from the Olympia excavations. No 
longer insisting that the Hermes must be a 
copy from Roman times, he still denied its 
claims to be a Praxitelean original of the fourth 
century B.c. by elaborating (with very inade- 
quate acknowledgment) C. H. Morgan's in- 
genious suggestion® that the sculptor was 
indeed Praxiteles, but not the great master of 
that name; instead, another Praxiteles, whose 
signature had been discovered in the course of 
the German excavation of Pergamon and be- 
longed to the second century B.c., had been the 
author. 

Like most compromises, such a position is ill 
calculated to satisfy either party to the dispute; 
and it is to be regretted that the courageous 
Bliimel of the now classic “Griechische Bild- 
hauerarbeit” * should have adopted that least 
rewarding of all scholarly mottoes, “medio 
tutissimus ibis.” But without further prelim- 
inary comment let Bliimel present his latest 
case: 

The challenging “Eight Points” are still up- 
held as decisive proof that the Hermes could 
not have been carved in the fourth century b.c. 
But though the offending unclassical traits are 
characteristic criteria for the Roman copyists, 
it was not the copyists who invented them. 


1 The reference is to the Symposium on the Hermes of 
Praxiteles which was published in AJA 35 (1931) 
249-297. 

2 Published by Woldemar Klein Verlag, Baden-Baden, 
Germany, 1948. Cf. the review by M. Bieber in AJA 
54 (1950) 281f. 

8 Arch Eph (1937) 61-68, “The Drapery of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles.” 

4XI. Erganzungsheft, Jahrbuch des archdologischen 
Instituts, 1927. 
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TO THE HERMES 


Rather, they inherited and developed them out 
of late-Hellenistic practice. Resurveying the 
Eight Points with this new orientation in mind, 
we shall find that —— 

(1) The rude reworking of the back of the 
Hermes has a parallel in the torso of a seated 
Zeus from Pergamon® datable to the second 
century B.c. (and described by Bliimel as pos- 
sessing a surface ‘as white and porcelainlike” 
as the Hermes), on which the entire left back 
from shoulder to waist has been roughly re-cut 
with a toothed chisel. 

(2) The copyists, with a finished prototype 
for constant reference, did not need to work 
out their statues uniformly and layer by layer, 
as the classical sculptors had done, but could 
complete any sector separately without regard 
to the state of the remainder. Bliimel, who had 
previously asserted that the front and the back 
of the Hermes had been worked independently, 
now believes that he detects a similar procedure 
on some of the Pergamon statues, 

(3) There is no further development of this 
point, for which Casson’s comment® is pre- 
sumably still pertinent. 

(4) The drapery of the so-called Germanicus 
in the Louvre (cf. pl. 2, fig. 4A)’ signed by 
Kleomenes “in letters of the first century B.c.,”’ 
remains the closest parallel to the drapery of 
the Hermes.* Since the “Germanicus” can be 
proven to have been copied from a fifth century 
prototype with substitution of a Roman por- 
trait head and extensive modification of the 
drapery, the similarity to the garment of the 


5 Altertiimer von Pergamon VII no. 185, pp. 186-188 
and Beiblatt 27; H(ermes) e(ines) P(raxiteles) figs. 13, 
15; text pp. 24, 30. 

6 AJA 35 (1931) 263f. 

7 Louvre 1207. Best illustration: Rayet, Monuments de 
VArt Antique Il pls. 69-70; the drapery alone: AJA 
35 (1931) 292, figs. 1-2. 

8Despite Valentine Miiller’s strictures in AJA 35 
(1931) 291 ff. 
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Hermes is significant. However, there are Hel- 
lenistic forerunners of this unclassical treat- 
ment, beginning with the embroidered mantle 
from Damophon’s Lykosura group from the 
early second century B.c. and fully developed in 
the pendent drapery on the tree-trunk both 
added by the copyist in the marble dia- 
dumenos of Polykleitos from the French exca- 
vations of Delos.® 

(5) The sketchily executed hair of the 
Hermes, roughly worked on the back of the 
head and with drill-work in front, remains 
unique among fourth century originals, but is 
very exactly paralleled in a second century 
head of a youth from Pergamon (last recorded 
in the Berlin museum), which Bliimel illus- 
trates in four excellent photographs.! So close 
is the similarity to the Hermes that Klein once 
claimed this head for a Praxitelean original, 
terming it a collector's piece imported to the 
Asia Minor city; but today there is general 
agreement in assigning it to a Pergamenian 
chisel of the second century B.c. 

(6) The use of the gouge in cutting the tree- 
trunk remains unparalleled in authentic fourth 
century work. Tree-trunk supports were in use 
at that time, since the Sisyphos I from the 
Daochos dedication in Delphi dates from the 
later years of that century; but the earliest 
instance of such horizontal furrowing with a 
gouge is on the tree-trunk supplied by the 
copyist to the Polykleitan doryphoros which 
comes from the palaestra. of Pompeii and was 
assigned by Hauser to the “tufa period” of the 
town in the second century B.c."! 

(7) The extraneous horizontal strut running 
from the left thigh of the Hermes to the tree- 
trunk still remains without parallel from the 
classical period of Greek sculpture. Moreover, 
Hellenistic statuary likewise affords no known 
example of its use earlier than the ‘“‘pseudo- 
athlete” from the House of the Diadumenos in 


® Mon. Piot III (1896) 187-153; BCH 19 (1895) 484f., pl. 
VIL. 

10 H.e.P. figs. 19, 22, 28, 25. Cf. Altertiimer von Per- 

gamon VII pl. xxxiv and text to no. 136 on pp. 154ff. 
.. “an der Zugehdrigkeit zu der Kunst der (sc per- 
gamenischen) Kénigszeit kann kein Zweifel sein.” 

11 Naples, Mus. Naz. 146. Best illustrations: Alinari 5118 
(= H.e.P. fig. 29); Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdaler 273; 
the head alone: Einzelaufnahmen 510-511, where the 
commentator contents himself with the remark, “Vor 
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Delos,'* a work from the opening years of the 
first century B.c. 

(8) Finally, the pedestal on which the Hermes 
stood may be dated as early as the second cen- 
tury 


The drift of the argument is apparent: the 
Eight Points of 25 years ago have not been 
withdrawn or made any less fatal objections 
to a fourth century date for the Hermes; but 
they are no longer categorical evidence for a 
copyist from Roman times. As far as the tech- 
nical analysis proves anything, the Hermes 
might have been carved as early as the latter 
half of the second century s.c. To be sure, 
there is nothing in the Eight Points to prove 
that this was indeed the date of execution; so 
that, thus far, Bliimel’s argument is negative 
rather than positive. It aims to establish for 
the Hermes a nihil obstat to a late Hellenistic 
date and a Pergamenian environment. 

Whence this inclination in Bliimel toward a 
Hellenistic rather than a Roman date? Hardly 
from belated compunction or any admiration 
for the Hermes, in grudging admission that so 
excellent a work cannot, after all, be a copy; 
for apparently Bliimel does not rate the statue 
artistically very high. He holds up to implied 
ridicule the fulsome laudations lavished on the 
Hermes by a previous generation and quotes 
with evident relish the enraged outcry of the 
French sculptor Maillol against “cette pomade 
... dune douceur savonnéz... . C’est affreux! 
... Praxitéle est devenu un dieu pour le goiit 
francais. Pour mot, cest le Bouguereau de la 
sculpture, le premier pompier de la Gréce, le 
premier membre de l'Institut!” When Maillol 
adds, “Au Vatican il y a une Vénus qu’on lui 
attribue, aussi belle que la Vénus de Milo. Il 


79 n. Chr, hat man bereits so kopiert.” Most recently 
Fr. Muthmann in his Statuenstiitzen und dekoratives 
Beiwerk an griechischen und rémischen Bildwerken 
(Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1951) p. 31f., on technical 
grounds confidently assigns a late Claudian or early 
Flavian date. 

12 Athens, Nat. Mus. 1828; Exploration Archéologique 
de Délos XIII (Michalowski) pls. xiv-xix and figs. 11- 
12. 

18 As was noted as long ago as the official publication in 
Olympia: die Ergebnisse M1 204 and succinctly re- 
asserted by Dinsmoor in his brief contribution to the 
Symposium 4JA 35 (1931) 297. 
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est impossible que le méme homme ait fait 
cette oeuvre puissante et cet Hermes,’ we 
may see a first incentive toward the acceptance 
of Morgan’s hypothesis of a Hellenistic origin. 
A further stimulus may derive from the remark 
of another and more recent disillusioned visitor 
to the Olympic shrine, who wrote, — “Je mehr 
ich um Hermes bemiihe, desto weniger kann 
ich mich fiir ihn erwdrmen. . . . Sprache nicht 
Pausanias ausdriicklich von diesem Bild, so 
miisste man es als ein Werk des Hellenismus 
bezeichnen.” 5 

And yet, what concrete, what more than 
merely negative, evidence is there that the 
Hermes is a Hellenistic original rather than a 
Roman copy? 

Bliimel would reply that there are the Per- 
gamenian parallels which he has cited and 
illustrated in his booklet with such outstanding 
photographs,—the torso of the seated Zeus with 
its high surface finish and rudely recut back; 
the youth’s head with hair so nearly identical 
with that of the Hermes. But he is even more 
intrigued by a comparison (first made by Ke- 
kulé shortly after the Hermes’ discovery) with 
the head of the early fourth century athlete 
commonly known as the Oilpourer and well 
represented by the copy in Munich.'® So great 
is the similarity between these two that Bliimel 
is not greatly exaggerating when he declares 
that Hermes has borrowed the Oilpourer’s 
head. Since the great Praxiteles would not thus 
have plagiarised his predecessor, Bliimel feels 
that such a blend of elements is final proof of 
the statue’s origin in the eclectic classicism of 
late Hellenistic times. In support of this he 
notes that the infant Dionysos has a head which 
“will not fit” the fourth century canons, being 
closer to the realistic baby heads of imperial 
Roman tradition." 

With so many indications to encourage a late 
Hellenistic date and the closest parallels point- 


14H.e.P. 59f.; the quotation is from Judith Cladel, 
Maillol, sa vie—son oeuvre — ses idées (1937). 

15 H.e.P. 60; from F. Spunda, Griechenland (1943). 

16 Munich, Glyptothek 302; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk- 
mailer, 132, 134 left, 135. Kekulé, Ueber den Kopf des 
praxitelischen Hermes (1881). 

17 Cf. Bulle’s comparison with a Roman baby head in 

Munich in his Der schoéne Mensch im Altertum (191}), 

418, fig. 122. 


ing to Pergamon, Bliimel finds the final solu- 
tion in two signatures of Praxiteles on statue 
bases unearthed at Pergamon and cut in letters 
of the second century s.c.18 Not the Praxiteles, 
but a Praxiteles “von dem” (leider!) “wir sonst 
nichts wissen,” was the author of the Hermes 
of Olympia! 

The whole argument is intricately ingenious 
and is forcibly presented; but how good actu- 
ally is the case which it makes out? 

On careful scrutiny I find it everywhere 
faulty: 

(1) The recut back of the Zeus from Per- 
gamon is no counterpart to the Hermes. Where- 
as the latter bears the sculptor’s own revision 
of an already completed but incorrect render- 
ing, the finished back of the Zeus was reduced 
to fit it against the high curved back of the 
throne upon which it was mounted.'® The 
tooling is normal mason’s work for cutting back 
an oversize block, not part of the sculptor's 
contribution to the statue. 

(2) The second century dates for the earliest 
parallel instances to the Hermes’ type of drap- 
ery, to the horizontal channeling on the tree- 
trunk, and to the extraneous strut, are all sub- 
ject to challenge. For the first of these, the 
drapery, the appeal to the flat embroidered 
mantle from Lykosura is irrelevant, while the 
diadumenos from Delos (completely relevant) 
should hardly be claimed, and certainly cannot 
be proved, to have been cut as early as the 
second century B.c. ‘The two closest parallels 
to the Hermes drapery both come from post- 
Hellenistic times: the Claudian serrated fore- 
head locks on the “Germanicus” of Kleomenes 
prove that the date cannot be before the second 
quarter of the first century of our era; while the 
“pseudo-athlete” comes from the same (un- 
dated) house on Delos as the diadumenos and 
probably dates from much the same time.?° 
Since Bliimel also cites the ‘“‘pseudo-athlete” 
as his earliest example of an extraneous hori- 


18 Altertiimer von Pergamon VIII 1, nos. 187 and 141. 

19 Cf. the photograph, H.e.P. fig. 13. 

20So Michalowski, Expl. Arch. de Délos XIII 17-22. His 
suggestion for the date is around 50 s.c. Fr. Muth- 
mann, who once held that the type of strut indicated 
that the statue was Hadrianic, has reverted to the late 
Hellenistic date in his Statuenstiitzen, 23-27 (cf. note 
11). 
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zontal strut in Greek sculpture, its correct dat- 
ing becomes doubly important. It is true that 
scholars have very generally assigned it (along 
with most of the statuary of Delos) to the period 
before the Mithradatic sack of the island in 88 
B.c.; yet I find it difficult to believe that such 
portraits of Romans were being made in Hel- 
lenistic times; nor do I know any example of 
such “toga” drapery from the second century 
B.c. It is no longer feasible to subscribe to the 
notion that all the Delian statues antedate the 
destruction of 88 B.c. Michalowski, in publish- 
ing the Hellenistic and Roman portrait heads 
as volume XIII of the Delos publication, in- 
sisted that “nous avons de nombreuses dédi- 
caces de statues postérieures au sac de Délos et 
surtout a l'époque d’ Auguste” and convincingly 
assigned several heads to periods later than 88 
.c.2! As for the Pompeian doryphoros, the con- 
struction date of the palaestra has little bearing 
on the statuary erected in it, and few who have 
seriously come to grips with the intricate prob- 
lem of dating copies would nowadays take this 
for a pre-Augustan work (cf. Note 11). Unique 
first instances, separated by a long interval from 
the crowd of frequent occurrences, must always 
be open to suspicion; and the chronological 
isolation of these supposedly second century 
copies makes their early dating extremely du- 
bious. 

But the important point to note is this: the 
technical traits which Bliimel so ably analysed 
in his Griechische Bildhauerarbeit of 1927 and 
found irreconcilable with fourth century prac- 
tice — the drilling of the hair, the tooling and 
finish of the nude, the indifference to the rear 
aspect, the introduction of a tree-trunk support, 
its horizontal channeling, the extraneous strut 
-—are all commonplace criteria of the produc- 
tions of the copyists in imperial Roman times; 
and all three of the statues which Bliimel cites 
in crucial evidence derive from the copyist out- 
put — the “pseudo-athlete” with late fifth 
century pose and anatomical rendering, the dia- 
dumenos and doryphoros direct from Poly- 
kleitos — whereas, as Bliimel himself points 


21 Op. cit., p. 14, male head, ca. 70 p.c.; p. 16, head of a 
Roman, 60-50 B.c.; p. 22, the “pseudo-athlete,” ca. 
50 B.c.; p. 48, head of a woman, early Augustan, but 
with the remark that the type of head-dress persists 
into the Claudian period, 
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out,” original Hellenistic productions dispense 
with such devices. In short, we are confronted 
by traits which may have had some sort of late 
Hellenistic precedent or inspiration, but which, 
as they appear in the Hermes, belong to the 
stock-in-trade of the copyists and not the orig: 
inal masters. 

(3) The arresting comparison between the 
heads of the Hermes and the Munich Oilpourer 
(though not as close as Bliimel’s photographs 
might make us believe) creates a further diff- 
culty because so much of the more superficial 
resemblance between the two is due to their 
common translation into marble of effects 
peculiar to bronze. No one doubts that the 
Oilpourer had a bronze prototype; and Bliimel 
is too well versed in Greek marble to fail to 
see that in the Hermes also “the treatment of 
the hair was not invented for marble and finds 
its explanation as copied from bronze.” 73 But 
he adroitly escapes embarrassment by observing 
that his Hellenistic Praxiteles, since he _ bor- 
rowed the Oilpourer’s head for his Hermes, was 
equally translating bronze into marble for this 
part of his statue. Yet this admission of a 
copyist trait is in itself a dangerous concession, 
militating against the thesis of original cre- 
ativity. 

(4) It is rather more difficult to explain how 
this same Praxiteles of the second century B.c. 
managed to borrow an imperial Roman baby 
head to put on his infant Dionysos. 

(5) But the most disastrous count against the 
hypothesis that the Hermes is an original by a 
second century Pergamenian master named 
Praxiteles is the fact that there never was such 
a person. That this is the true situation should 
be clear from the following discussion:— 

The German expedition at Pergamon, while 
engaged in excavating the terrace of the Athena 
temple, uncovered a series of eight blue marble 
slabs 2 which must once have served as ortho- 
states facing a large statuary base. Inscriptions 
still preserved on these slabs identified the miss- 
ing statues which the base once supported as 
thank-offerings to Athena from King Attalos in 


22 H.e.P. 19ff. 
23 H.e.P. 56. 
24 Altertiimer von Pergamon VII11 nos, 21-28; the in- 
scriptions conveniently also in Loewy, Inschriften 
griechischer Bildhauer, no. 154. 
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commemoration of his various battles against 
the Celtic tribes and against King Antiochos. 
Part of a sculptor’s name, irritatingly incom- 
plete, also survived, cut in larger and more 
widely spaced letters that must have extended 
over at least three of the eight slabs. The name 
was most probably Epigonos, but possibly 
Isigonos or Antigonos; and there is no reason 
for doubting that he was a contemporary of 
the dedicating ruler, Attalos I, who reigned 
from 241 to 197 B.c. 

The early Pergamon campaigns also yielded 
a less completely preserved series of cover- 
slabs,?° made of the same blue marble and simi- 
larly derived from some great statuary pedestal. 
These had once been set horizontally on top 
of orthostates and carried bronze statues, for 
which the cuttings were visible. The exposed 
narrow ends of the slabs showed the signatures 
of the sculptors who had made the missing 
statues: the names of Xenokrates of Athens, 
Myron of Thebes, and Praxiteles could be de- 
ciphered. 

Two of these cover-slabs could be completely 
reconstituted, and there were fragments from 
three others, implying an original over-all ex- 
tent of nearly twenty feet — almost as much 
as the presumptive total width of the ortho- 
states. Rather than supposing that there had 
been two pedestals of so great size, it was 
natural to assign both the orthostates and the 
cover-slabs to the same monument, in spite of an 
obvious discrepancy in the letter forms of the 
inscriptions. Conze thus combined them in his 
Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon 1880-1, and Loewy 
similarly published them together in his widely 
used Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer; so 
that it became an established conviction that 
there had been sculptors with the familiar 
names of Xenokrates, Myron, and Praxiteles 
producing statuary at Pergamon for Attalos | 
at the close of the third century B.c. 

Later, after it had been shown on technical 
grounds that the cover-slabs could not be com- 
bined with the orthostates?® and that conse- 
quently the three artists had no part in Attalos’ 
victory monument, the old association seems 


25 Ibid., nos. 135-140. 

26 The dowel beds in the upper faces of the orthostates 
cannot be reconciled with those in the soffits of the 
cover-slabs; cf. Altertiimer von Pergamon VII11 p. 24. 
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to have persisted in scholars’ minds: they con- 
tinued to be taken as Pergamenian sculptors, 
but assigned (on account of the second century 
letter forms) to the period of Attalos’ successor, 
Eumenes II (197-159 b.c.). This illusion does 
not seem to have been dispelled by the discov- 
ery of other bases *? inscribed with other famil- 
iar names of earlier artists. In addition to a 
second instance of Pra(xiteles), there was 
Polymnestos of Athens and Demetrios: but in- 
stead of being identified with the Athenian 
Polymnestos attested for the fourth century and 
the well-known Demetrios of Alopeke, these 
too were accepted as second century homonyms 
—“zahlreiche Beispiele von Gleichnamigkeit 
bei Kiinstlern verschiedener Perioden.” *8 This 
was all the more arbitrary in view of the known 
interest of the Attalids in acquiring works by 
the great artists of the golden age of Greek art, 
repeatedly proven by the discovery at Pergamon 
of statuary bases inscribed with the provenance 
of their missing bronzes — from Aegina, from 
Euboean Oreus — and with such names of no- 
table sculptors as Onatas and Silanion, all cut in 
second century letters on their new pedestals.?* 
Since there is no discoverable epigraphic dis- 
tinction between these signatures and those of 
the artists previously listed, it is only logical to 
conclude that Demetrios, Polymnestos, Myron, 
Xenokrates, and Praxiteles were none of them 
contemporary Pergamene artists, any more than 
Silanion or Onatas, but were the distinguished 
earlier sculptors who bore those names. 

It should be borne in mind that — 

(1) every one of these names is known to us 
as that of a classical master of the “golden age” 
of Greek sculpture between ca, 470 and 270 
a.c.;* 


27 [bid., nos. 141, 142, 144. 

28 sbid., ad no. 144. 

29 Jbid., no. 49 from Aegina; no. 50 from Oreus; no, 48, 
signature of Onatas; no. 50, signature of Silanion. 

80 The date of Theron of Boiotia, whose name appears 
on the pedestal marked “from Aegina,” (no. 49), has 
been queried; but it has been shown that he was 
active during the second quarter of the third century 
B.c. (by combining Polyb. v.54 and vii.10.2. with 
Pausan. vi.14.11). Whether “Myron of Thebes” is the 
same as the famous fifth century Myron of Eleutherae 
or is a grandson active in the early fourth century, is 
irrelevant to the argument, since there is not the 
slightest ground for claiming him for Pergamon. 


=o 
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(2) where they are associated on a common 
pedestal, there are no names of identifiably 
Pergamene or other later artists among them, 
nor of unknown or obscure artists; 

(3) we are familiar with the names of a fair 
number of the Hellenistic sculptors who 
worked at Pergamon and elsewhere in Asia 
Minor,*! and these Asia Minor names are “new 
blood,” of a wholly different breed from the old 
Greek mainland set; 

(4) we have no reason to suppose that the 
old workshops in Athens and Thebes were still 
in operation in the second century B.c., much 
less that they were still in the hands of their 
old proprietors in the fifth and sixth genera- 
tions of lineal descent;5? 

(5) we have no warrant for thinking that, if 
unrelated by blood, later artists arbitrarily 
assumed the names of famous predecessors. 

The unavoidable conclusion is that these 
Pergamenian pedestals with Old Master names 
carved on them did not support statues by con- 
temporary artists but displayed sculptures from 
the golden age of the art. Hence, as far as we 
have any information, no second century Per- 
gamene Praxiteles ever existed. 

Just as there was no sculptor named Praxi- 
teles working at Pergamon in the second cen- 
tury B.c., so also there was no second century 
Pergamenian style comparable to that of the 
Hermes. Whereas those elements in the Hermes 
which find their readiest parallels among 
Roman copies —- the supporting tree-trunk, the 
connecting strut, the naturalistic drapery — are 
missing from our store of Hellenistic Asia 
Minor originals, the major features of the stat- 


81 F.g., Isigonos, Antigonos, Phyromachos, and Straton- 
ikos at Pergamon; Apollonios and Tauriskos of 
Tralles; Agasios of Ephesos; Archilaos of Priene; et alii. 

82 Presumably in reliance on Kirchner, Prosopographia 
Attica Il, p. 226, Bliimel asserts (H.e.P. 54) that 
“sculptors named Praxiteles are epigraphically known 
to us from the first, second, third, and fourth cen- 
turies B.c.”; but a more critical study of the material 
(which may be consulted in Loewy, op. cit. 318-319, 
537-540) will show that there is no real foundation 
for such a claim. Literary testimony and epigraphic 
evidence establish a Praxiteles for the early third 
century B.c. He may have been a relative of the great 
Praxiteles, but it is not certain that he was a sculptor. 
We have already dealt with the supposed second cen- 

tury Praxiteles. As for the first century master of that 
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ue are too personally “Praxitelean’” to have 
any but a fourth century origin. In its entire 
plastic conception — composition, ponderation, 
proportions, anatomical detail, shape of head, 
facial expression — the Hermes fits unobjec- 
tionably into the environment of the bronze 
boy from Marathon Bay, the Munich Oilpourer 
(which need be no earlier than Praxiteles’ boy- 
hood), the Hermes Belvedere and Hermes of 
Andros (whose prototypes have no Hellenistic 
afhliation). On the other hand, there is no 
trace of those characteristically second century 
Asia Minor devices which have attracted the 
term “baroque” to this singularly rich, ener- 
getic, and deliberately unclassical phase of 
Greek sculpture. 

The Olympia Hermes must therefore remain 
with the great Praxiteles, even though the exe- 
cution of the hair, the texture of the surface, 
the use of an extraneous strut, the crudely re- 
cut back, the type of tree-trunk support, the 
mass of pendent drapery, the baby’s head, can- 
not be his work. On Bliimel’s own evidence we 
are obliged to call the statue a copy. 


II 

Any difficulties still discoverable in Bliimel’s 
primary contention of 1927, that the Hermes 
is a copy of a fourth century original, can be 
unobjectionably resolved — but only by sub- 
scribing to the corollary proposition that this 
Praxitelean original was not cut from marble, 
but cast in bronze. After nearly a quarter 
century of intermittent debate, I am more than 
ever convinced that this explanation offers the 
correct, and indeed the only viable, solution to 
the controversy. 


name, we have bases of statues honoring Aelius Gallus 
ca. 25 B.c. and Gnaius Cerronius Proclus ca. a.p. 38 or 
89; but these dates are too far apart to make it likely 
that the relevant statues, both by “Praxiteles,” were 
the work of the same living master. We should ac- 
cordingly have two more Praxiteles, one of the first 
century before, the other of the first century after, the 
birth of Christ; but on the Cerronius Proclus base the 
artist’s signature is out of alignment with, and 
heavily cut into by, the Roman honorific dedication, 
suggesting a re-use of an older statue or its pedestal 
(so Wordsworth, “fortasse ad clarissimum illum Praxi- 
telem iudicandum sit"); and the statue set up in honor 
of Aelius Gallus at Athens may similarly have been 
appropriated from the famous master’s output: hence 
the simple signature Praxiteles without patronymic. 
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It is unnecessary to argue the general thesis 
that Praxiteles was also a bronze-caster, since 
Pliny lists over a dozen bronze statues of his 
and chances to remark of a certain bronze 
Venus destroyed by fire in Rome that it was 
equal in beauty to his world-famous marble 
masterpiece at Knidos.** But it may be perti- 
nent to review and comment once again the 
specific evidence which compels us to conclude 
that the marble statue found at Olympia im- 
plies a bronze prototype: 

(1) The hair of the Olympia Hermes was 
once gilded. The traces of vermilion visible 
when the statue was unearthed were not rem- 
nants of the encaustic coloring. Whatever may 
have been countenanced in archaic sculpture, 
we cannot imagine Praxiteles representing a 
god with vermilion hair. The red is cinnabar 
(mercury sulphide, HgS) which was applied as 
a medium for making gold foil adhere to 
marble.44 We have no warrant for supposing 
that the classical stone-sculptor’s palette thus 
included gold; its occurrence here on a marble 
statue must be explained as a reproduction of 
the gilding of the bronze original. Since ordi- 
nary mineral pigments could not be applied to 
metal, the bright and varied colors used for 
marble were replaced in bronzes by the more 
restricted but no less harmonious tones of 
metals — gold, silver, copper, and their alloys 
— inlaid or, if gold foil, attached to the surface 
by amalgamation. In conjunction with inlaid 
lips and eyebrows of silver or copper, eyeballs 
of colored stone inserted within leaden lashes, 
and decorative details on hair-ribbons, girdles, 
helmets, and other armor, the gilding of hair 


33 N.H., xxxiv.69. “Praxiteles quoque marmore felicior, 
ideo et clarior fuit; fecit tamen et ex aere pulcher- 
rima opera.” “Venus quae ipsa aedis incendio cre- 
mata est Claudii principatu, marmoreae illi suae per 
terras inclutae par.” 

34 The chemistry of the process is perplexing. Metallic 
mercury will amalgamate with other metals such as 
copper and gold, and hence could be used as a bind- 
ing medium for gilding bronze statues —a procedure 
familiar to Pliny (N.H. xxxiii.20 — 64; 32 — 100), who 
remarks, however, that in gilding marble the white 
of egg is used as binder. But there is no obvious 

reason why a mercury compound (such as cinnabar) 

should have this property, unless perhaps the un- 
refined cinnabar of antiquity contained sufficient raw 
mercury to bind the gold foil. However, specks of 
gold leaf have been found in connection with traces 
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seems to have been a widely used convention in 
bronze statuary. Arbitrary as it might seem, 
there was no other metallic color closer to 
blond. Marble, on the contrary, with red, yel- 
low, brown, and black to mix on its palette, 
had neither need nor reason to cover hair with 
metallic gold. 

(2) With similar imitative intent, a highly 
lustrous polish was imparted to the nude in 
marbles copied from bronze, in order to inten- 
sify the reflective power of the surface and sim- 
ulate, as far as the medium would permit, the 
high-lights of burnished metal. It is possible 
that this coldly brilliant finish was first evolved 
by the copyists for this specific purpose; but 
since we do not at present know how early 
the marble replicas of bronzes began appearing 
on the market, it is impossible to check the 
accuracy of this suggestion. Nor do we know 
whether the use of hard basaltic stone as a 
medium for imitating the century-old patina of 
classical bronzes (which may be an Augustan 
innovation **) preceded the porcelain finish on 
white marble or whether — more probably — 
its chromatically perfect illusion represents a 
further and more costly refinement. In any 
event, marbles with glassy finish are most fre- 
quent in imperial Roman times;** and therein 
we have an adequate explanation of the un- 
classical finish of the nude portions of the 
Hermes, as well as a suggestion that the copy 
was made in the imperial Roman period. 

(3) The sketchy and imprecise rendering of 
the hair, so completely alien to the classical 
tradition of linear precision, may likewise be 
best explained as the attempt to transfer to 


of cinnabar on other marbles beside the Hermes, so 
that there is no ground for challenging this explana- 
tion of the purpose for which the vermilion was ap- 
plied. Neither the gold nor the cinnabar are ap- 
parent on the Heimes today; but in 1887 Alfred 
Emerson reported ir this journal (AJA 3, 96) that 
“the red color of tne Lair, never very pronounced, is 
still distinctly perceptible.” 

35 It might, of course, have been Ptolemaic, the material 
and the technical tradition of working it being both 
presumably Egyptian. For basalt copies of classical 
Greek bronzes consult Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk- 
miler, text to 698, and Lippold, Kopien und Umbild- 
ungen, 143ff., who thought that they might not be 
earlier than Hadrian's time. 

86 They are commonly judged to be Hadrianic; but there 

is no warrant for thinking that they are invariably so. 
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stone an optical effect inherent in metal. In 
bronze the larger strands of hair were cast from 
the mould, while the finer detail was added by 
cold graving. But the sharp-edged, shallow 
cuttings thus produced, if literally transferred 
to a marble copy, would have proved ineffec- 
tive, because light penetrates marble too deeply 
to form shadow in surface scratches. In order 
to produce even an approximate suggestion of 
the original effect some compromise was neces- 
sary, such as exaggerating the depths of the 
pockets (hence the use of the drill) to concen- 
trate shadow for the larger strands, and a gen- 
erally imprecise blunting of the edges and 
blurring of the surface (hence the “unfinished” 
state) to suggest the fine-scale intricacy of the 
detail graving. It may be recalled that Bliimel 
agrees that this is the proper explanation for 
the treatment of the hair of the Hermes, even 
though he has otherwise no interest in main- 
taining a metal prototype for the statue. 

(4) The horizontal strut is so familiar as an 
addition to marble copies of bronzes, to fortify 
the fragile stone where there might be danger 
of breakage, that there is no need to elaborate 
on it further than to remark that a copy from a 
marble original would require no support not 
present in its prototype. It follows that, since 
struts do not occur in original marbles by 
fourth century sculptors, the strut on the 
Hermes implies that the original from which 
it was copied could not have been of stone. 

(5) The supporting tree-trunk, being an 
equally common copyist’s addition to marbles 
taken from bronze, carries a similar implica- 
tion for the Hermes. It was not present in the 


87 A tree was introduced by Praxiteles into his Saurok- 
tonos group because it was an integral element in the 
composition, essential for supporting the lizard and 
bringing it into the diagonal axis of the pattern; but 
the coins and gems picturing the original Sauroktonos 
(Rizzo, Prassitele, pl. lxii) show a growing tree instead 
of the conventional dead stump of the copyists and 
do not indicate that the branches of the tree gave 
much physical support to the figure. In the Capitoline 
Faun, where the tree-trunk is indisputably necessary 
to the pose, the shoulder reflects the upward pressure 
from this support in a manner wholly lacking in the 
Hermes. Bliimel’s detail of the back of the Hermes 
(H.e.P., fig. 12) clearly shows the left shoulder pulled 
down by the weight of the child and not pressed 
upward through leaning on any support. (Cf. also 
note 51, infra.) 
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bronze because there was no physical need for 
it and because it was contrary to Greek artistic 
tradition to introduce inanimate objects not 
directly involved in the theme and composi- 
tion.37 In her contribution to the Symposium,** 
Miss Richter denied that the tree-trunk could 
be dispensed with, and presented her objections 
with great conviction. Most effectively (and 
probably persuasively to many of her readers) 
she appealed to a physical law of ponderation 
which dictates that “when the weight of the 
body is carried on one foot . . . the balance 
demands that a vertical line from the supra- 
sternal notch (between the two clavicles) touch 
the inner ankle-bone of the leg which carries 
the weight of the figure.” Since this is not the 
case with the Hermes, “it follows that the sup- 
port was part of the original design.” This 
appeal to the unanswerable certainty of physics 
and geometry was a masterstroke. The only 
difficulty is that there is no such law of balance. 


88 Although it is perfectly clearly stated in AJA 35 (1931) 
280f., Miss Richter’s position might lend itself to mis- 
interpretation. In the bronze statuette in the Louvre 
(p. 279, fig. 2) the plumb-line from the suprasternal 
notch touches the ankle-bone of the right leg, whereas 
in the Olympia Hermes it strikes the center of the 
left foot. This seems to imply that in the Praxitelean 
marble the weight is resting on the wrong leg for a 
free-standing figure and that consequently the tree- 
trunk must be an essential element of support. But 
this can hardly be Miss Richter’s contention. The 
Louvre statuette is not a reduced version of the 
Praxitelean statue, being differently clothed, propor- 
tioned, and posed. In the Olympia marble the right 
arm is sharply raised and the torso strongly inclined, 
so that the center of gravity is no longer over the 
straight leg, but over the bent leg, which in conse- 
quence must carry the major weight. In this there 
is nothing physically impossible or sculpturally ab- 
normal, since no one would pretend that, in sculpture 
or in life, the “weight-leg” may not be bent at the 
knee. In the jargon of art criticism “weight-leg’’ and 
“straight leg” are not interchangeable terms; and 
there are abundant instances of a straightened free leg 
with a bent “weight-leg’—the most familiar ex- 
ample being the Borghese Fighter by Agasias. With 
the left leg of the Hermes functioning as “weight- 
leg,” the plumb-line hangs only an inch and a half 
beyond the inner ankle-bone. The argument there- 
fore reduces itself to this: that if the Hermes were 
not supporting himself by leaning on the tree-trunk, 
the plumb-line (in the living model) would have to 
hang 114 inches farther to the figure’s proper right. 
But this is not true; nor, even if it were, would it 
have any artistic significance. 


Anyone who is not averse to making himself 
a trifle ridiculous may tape a weighted cord to 
his suprasternal notch and watch in a mirror 
how the plumb-line swings as he shifts his pose. 
By such an experiment he will at least disabuse 
himself of any notion that he cannot stand com- 
fortably upright unless the bob touches one of 
his ankle-bones! The proper question is not 
whether the pose of the Hermes is physically 
possible with the tree-trunk removed (since 
anyone can assume the statue’s stance without 
the least acrobatic agility or discomfort), but 
whether it is artistically sound and whether 
Praxiteles might have employed it. 

“Off-balance” poses, with the center of grav- 
ity displaced laterally, are peculiarly character- 
istic of Praxiteles. By inverting the chiastic 
formula of Polykleitos and elevating the arm 
on the same side as the raised hip, Praxiteles 
achieved a wholly new rhythm with a distinc- 
tive sweeping curve to the median line. The 
bronze boy from Marathon Bay,’® which could 
well be an original from the Praxitelean work- 
shop, may serve as a paradigm of a different, 
but no less typical, off-center pose. The heavy 
tray (or more probably box or basket) once car- 
ried on the left palm and wrist (cf. pl. 1, fig. 1) 
weighted the left half of the body and pulled 
the center of gravity toward the left leg as the 
“weight-leg;” but a marked imbalance resulted 
from the sharply raised and widely extended 
right arm, displacing the vertical plumb-line to 
the bent and partially relaxed right leg. The 
inactive and uncompressed fingertips of the 
raised hand show that there never was any 
external prop or support on this side of the 
figure. Rather, the gesture of the fingers in- 


89 Described and discussed at length by Rhomaios in 
Arch Delt 1X (1924-25) 145-187, and published with 
magnificent illustrations in Antike Denkmdler IV, 
pls. 30-37. 

40 This can be proved by contrasting the fingers of the 
other hand, where the compression of the flesh under 
the weight of the (now missing) object is faithfully 
recorded. The gesture of the right hand and the 
anatomical rendering of the upper arm muscles pre- 
clude any attachment to a support. So, authorita- 
tively, Rhomaios in his brief text to the Antike 
Denkmaler —“jedes Anlehnen an einen Baum oder 
eine Sdule wird . . . ausgeschlossen.” 

41So Heidenreich in a leaflet entitled “Nochmals der 
Bronzeknabe von Marathon” (Festgabe zur Winckel- 

mannsfeier des archdologischen Seminars der Univer- 
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dicates that something like a thin metal ribbon 
was soldered to the junction between thumb 
and forefinger.41 The extension of the right 
arm was thereby motivated (as all Greek statu- 
ary poses are motivated by some action); but 
whether harmony was restored to this erratic 
composition by suspending the ribbon verti- 
cally from the hand (as in my restoration in 
fig. 1, right) or looping it across to the box or 
basket, as Heidenreich advocated, (fig. 1, left) 
must remain uncertain. 

An even more extreme instance of a fourth 
century off-center pose is the Spinning Eros, 
currently misidentified as the Pothos of Sko- 
pas *? (pl. 1, fig. 2). Here, in some of the copies, 
the figure leans so far out of balance that some 
support becomes physically necessary; yet the 
prop is supplied, mirabile visu, by nothing more 
substantial than the god’s own drapery! A device 
so patently absurd cannot have existed in the 
original statue, but must be attributed to the 
exigencies of substituting marble for bronze in 
the process of copying. But the leaning pose 
could hardly have been greatly altered, and its 
unique complexity must have been motivated 
by some appropriate action, A gem in Berlin, 
cited by Furtwingler but wrongly interpreted 
by him, supplies the clue to this puzzling com- 
position (pl. 1, fig. 3). Here the Dionysiac staff 


sitdt Leipzig am 16. Dezember 1931) — “die erhobene 
Rechte hat etwas gehalten, sonst waren Daumen und 
Zeigefinger nicht geschlossen. Der Gegenstand kann 
nur ganz leicht gewesen sein, und so diinn, dass er 
keine Spuren hinterlassen hat.”’ Heidenreich sug- 
gested the free end of a taenia and in collaboration 
with Hackebeil produced the restoration here repro- 
duced as fig. 1, left. Independently and at much the 
same time I had reached an almost identical conclu- 
sion, but refrained from publishing my findings when 
I found that Heidenreich had anticipated me (cf. 
fig. 1, right). 

42 The identification was first proposed by Furtwangler 
and has met with widespread approval. For recent 
discussions consult particularly JDAI (1941) 121-150 
(Bulle); JDAT (1943) 154-182 (W. Miller); Le Arti Il 
(1941) 401-412 (Becatti); P. E. Arias, Skopas (Rome, 
1952), 131 ff. 

43 Antiquarium 8199 in Furtwiangler'’s Beschreibung der 
geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium zu Berlin; re- 
produced and described in the same great scholar’s 

Die antiken Gemmen, text to pl. xliii.52. An enlarged 

photograph appears in Bulle’s article JDAI 56 (1941), 

p- 135, fig. 11. The drawing in fig. 3 of the present 

article is reproduced from Arias, Skopas. 
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with pine-cones and ivy-leaves at either end, 
on which Eros supposedly leans, is in reality 
a distaff with flax or wool from which he is 
drawing out a long thread to a spindle close 
above the ground. Another gem, likewise in 
Berlin,** confirms this interpretation. Here the 
“thyrsus” is wire-thin, with a spindlewhorl at 
the bottom, and Eros’ left hand is too far out of 
line to be grasping a supporting staff, but must 
be engaged with a distaff. In the statuary ver- 
sion of this theme, the so-called ‘“Pothos,” the 
crossed legs are characteristic of the standing 
spinner’s stance, as are the extended arms and 
conjoint hands. In the original bronze, as on 
the gems, a short mantle of drapery may have 
hung from the arm with the distaff. The violent 
imbalance in composition was rectified by long 
wings projecting behind the figure. The copy- 
ists occasionally omitted these wings, which 
were an extremely irksome feature to repro- 
duce in stone, and invariably solidified the 
sculptural mass by extending the drapery earth- 
ward to the plinth with its symbolic attendant, 
the household duck. The supposed “dithyrsus”’ 
does not appear in the copies because it was not 
a solid staff but a thread of gilded bronze wire.*® 

When contrasted with the Marathon Boy or 
the Spinning Eros, the Hermes is a compara- 
tively mild instance of the new Praxitelean pon- 
deration. As such, the statue should presumably 
be assigned to the master’s early activity;*® and 
this presumption is strongly re-enforced by the 
resemblance of the head to that of the Oil- 
pourer, since it would be natural for the youth- 
ful Athenian to have been strongly influenced 
by the leading bronze-casters of his day, who 
composed the Polykleitan School. 


44 Antiquarium 3779 (paste). 

45 Students interested in following out this suggestion 
should notice that in the copies any attempt to restore 
a staff on which the figure supports itself runs into 
difficulties and contradictions, 

46 As long ago as 1888 S. Reinach noted (in Rev. Arch. 
1888 1, p. 4) the appropriateness of the events of 363 
s.c. (when Arcadians and Eleans were reconciled after 
bloody encounters in the very Altis of Olympia) for 
inspiring the theme and marking the occasion for the 
dedication of the Hermes. The current tendency to 
assign a later date seems uniquely due to the statue's 
technical abnormalities; but these (being contributed 
by the Roman copyist) are no more explicable at the 
end than at the beginning of the fourth century B.c. 
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But if we are entitled to eliminate the tree- 
trunk from our reconstruction of the original 
bronze by Praxiteles and with it dismiss the 
naturalistic drapery as the copyist’s invention, 
it does not follow that the original Hermes was 
wholly void of drapery. If he did not elect to 
wear his traditional short traveler's cloak, or 
chlamys, buttoned over one shoulder, as in the 
Louvre statuette and countless other instances,7 
he must have carried the garment loosely 
crumpled across one of his arms; for there is no 
iconographic warrant for a completely ungar- 
mented Hermes in the later fifth or early fourth 
century B.c. As the messenger of the gods and 
guide of mortals, Hermes the Traveler must 
have the short cloak which covers the thighs but 
does not impede free action of the limbs. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what the 
garment over the tree-trunk in the Olympia 
statue would look like if it could be removed 
and spread out flat; but it would be much too 
voluminous to be the typical classical short 
chlamys of Hermes. The traditional type has 
been enlarged to a toga-like substantiality —— 
precisely as in the comparable instance of the 
“Germanicus” by Kleomenes (pl. 2, fig. 4A). And 
for much the same reason. 

Fortunately, the available evidence precludes 
any dispute about the drapery of the “Ger- 
manicus,” since we have the Hermes Ludovisi 
and the Colonna Boy (pl. 2, fig. 4B,C) as addi- 
tional copies from the same original as the 
“Germanicus,” the former giving us the correct 
head and both giving th2 original drapery in 
scarcely altered late fifth century style. There 
can be no question why Kleomenes substituted 
a different head, since he intended an “Achil- 


47A few familiar examples of Hermes with the short 
chlamys: the “Alcestis” relief on the column drum 
from Ephesos in the British Museum; the Parthenon 
east frieze, among the seated gods; the Hermes from 
Andros and the Hermes Belvedere; the Orpheus and 
Eurydice relief (where a chiton is added); the fourth 
century coins of Pheneos showing Hermes carrying the 
infant Dionysos; to which may be added the statue 
in the Boboli Gardens (Einzelaufnahmen, 103) in 
which Hermes carries the child on his right arm. Cf. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen 
Mythologie, s.v. Hermes, where the god's costume in 
fourth century art is described as “die Bekleidung der 
attischen  Ephebe, eine Chlamys, welche meist sehr 
zusammengezogen erscheint.” 


. = 
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lean” portrait statue of his Roman patron: the 
Latin features and the clipped sawtooth Clau- 
dian hair cannot be misinterpreted. But why 
was he not content to leave the drapery intact? 
Perhaps there were several reasons entering his 
calculations. Firstly, in the bronze original the 
short pendent chlamys was probably made of 
thin sheet metal, beaten out rather than cast, 
and hence not reproducible in marble without 
some sort of modification. Further, the undis- 
guised tree-trunk of routine tradition (such as 
the two other copies employ) would have too 
openly proclaimed the unoriginality of Kle- 
omenes’ work. And finally, no Roman would 
have worn such a garment, appropriate for 
Hermes but not for “Germanicus.” With such 
considerations in mind, Kleomenes lengthened 
the drapery sufficiently to dispense with the 
otherwise inevitable tree-trunk — inserting the 
tortoise underneath as an ingenious device to 
prevent the garment from betraying its support 
of the lowered arm of its wearer — and con- 
verted its hanging portion into voluminous 
folds suggestive of the toga which “Germanicus” 
wore in actual life. 

All this is familiar ground; but though 
Bliimel emphasized the stylistic similarity be- 
tween this drapery and that of the Hermes of 
Olympia, neither he nor any other commenta- 
tor seems to have pushed the comparison to its 
logical and quite obvious conclusion. 

This is all the more extraordinary because, 
just as we have the Hermes Ludovisi to show 
us the original drapery which Kleomenes 
altered for his “Germanicus,” so we have an 
alternate version of the Olympia Hermes to 
show us how the drapery appeared in the bronze 
original by Praxiteles. I refer to the painting 
on a Pompeian house-wall (pl. 2, fig. 5) executed 
in Neronian times shortly before the destruc- 
tion of the town.*® Being painted, there was 
no need of any tree-trunk to support the arm 
carrying the child; and hence in the painting 
no tree-trunk appears. But with no tree-trunk 
to conceal, there was also no reason to alter or 
elaborate the drapery; and hence the painting 


48 JDAI II (1887) 66-68 and pl. 6: Rizzo, Prassitele, pl. 
107. The house is the Casa del Naviglio, and the 
painting was asserted by von Rohden (JDAI, loc. cit.) 
to be “aus neronischer Zeit.” The tone of the flesh 

is dark like bronze; but this may be fortuitous. 
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shows a chlamys hanging just below the knee 
with simple vertical folds and zigzag hem in 
correct classical manner. 

It may be objected that the Pompeian paint- 
ing does not really reproduce the Praxitelean 
statue because the figure which carries the child 
is not Hermes, but a satyr. To this it should be 
replied that, though he has a satyr’s head, he 
carries Hermes’ chlamys over his arm, which 
satyrs do not do. Apparently, the painter, being 
familiar with the common theme of Silenus 
nursing the infant Bacchus, preferred this to 
the unusual Hermes; but it was the Praxitelean 
statue which supplied him with a model.‘ 
Where had he seen the statue? Hardly across 
the sea at Olympia but quite possibly on dis- 
play in Rome, where it may have been a recent 
arrival. 

For the clue which it gives for the appear- 
ance of the original drapery, therefore, the 
Pompeian painting stands in the same relation 
to the Olympia Hermes as the Hermes Ludo- 
visi does to the “Germanicus” by Kleomenes. 
But only by assuming that the prototypes from 
which these works derived were executed in 
bronze, can the explanation for their various 
differences be discovered. 

If we accept the painting as directly inspired 
by the Praxitelean original bronze, we are en- 
titled to use it as evidence for the restoration 
of the missing parts of the incompletely pre- 
served marble version in Olympia.®® Many must 
have felt that the current reconstructions of 
the statue are unsatisfactory in at least two 
respects. Firstly, the child turns its gaze and 
reaches out its hand as though toward the 
grapes which Hermes dangles; yet these are 
placed so high that they are not in line with 
the child’s attention. Hermes himself may be 
dreamily inattentive, just as the lizard-slaying 


49So Olympia: die Ergebnisse 111, 198,— “Dass er aber 
... die zu Fell und Satyr gar nicht passende Hermes. 
chlamys beibehielt, macht die Anlehnung an die 
olympische Gruppe nur um so zweifelloser.” 

50 It will be recalled that, in addition to the loss of the 
right arm from above the elbow, both lower legs from 
just below the knees, the left foot, and the lowest 
portion of the tree-trunk and drapery are missing and 
have been supplied in plaster. The Pompeian paint- 
ing seems to have been widely followed for the cluster 
of grapes in Hermes’ right hand; but otherwise it has 

been ignored as irrelevant. 
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Apollo is; but the diagonal binding motive of 
the child and the grapes cannot be thus dis- 
organized, any more than the knife and the 
lizard in the Sauroktonos, In the painting, 
though the god’s arm is steeply raised at the 
shoulder, the forearm is bent further forward 
and the cluster of grapes droops lower from the 
stem by which it is held. Secondly and more 
important, in the painting the left leg is not so 
strongly bent at the knee. Perhaps the restorers 
of the Olympia statue have unconsciously 
sought to justify the tree-trunk as a support by 
taking as much weight as possible off the foot; 
but such an attitude would have reflected itself 
in a raised left shoulder-blade.®! The vertical 
proportions in the painting have been elon- 
gated, and no doubt the whole figure has been 
straightened and made too erect; but, poorly 
executed though it is, it could hardly have 


51 It has not been sufficiently remarked that the Madrid 
Hermes — who leans his left elbow on a herm and 
(on the evidence of an old engraving of another 
version now lost and the pertinent fragment of still 
another copy from the American excavations of the 
Agora in Athens) carried the Dionysos child on his 
left arm — shows the raised shoulder-blade which is 
so strikingly absent from the Olympia statue. Cf. 
most accessibly Rizzo, Prassitele, pls. xii-xiv and text, 
pp. 7-10. 
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been evolved out of the Hermes as he is usually 
restored. 

This same painting (fig. 5) should be a 
sufficient reply to the denuded Hermes which 
appeared on page 279 of the Symposium where, 
with tree-trunk and drapery blotted out, the 
statue presented such an ill-balanced and inhar- 
monious outline that no one would have cred- 
ited such a composition to a great classical 
master. But if it still be objected that the 
Pompeian wall-painter was not faithful enough 
to his sculptural source to be a reliable witness, 
it should not be very difficult to redraw the 
Olympia marble in terms of the Pompeian 
painting without altering any of the surviving 
proportions and contours, and in this way to 
recapture at least an archaeologically correct 
impression of the Praxitelean bronze from 
which the Olympia marble was derived. To 
this end, and with no illusions that they are 
anything but rough working-drawings, I sum- 
marize the argument in visual form by adding 
a sketch (pl. 3, fig. 6) which may suggest the lost 
bronze original — lost, I imagine, along with a 
thousand other masterpieces in that great grave- 
yard of the glory which was Greece, the fire- 
swept and careless city of Rome. 


Bryn Mawr 
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ON THE EPINICUS INSCRIPTION 
FROM DIDYMA 


(LBW 222; MELANGES HENRI WEIL p- 151) 


FRANCIS W. SCHEHL 


HE inscription from Geronta (Didyma)! 
"one Miletus, now apparently lost, which 
was published LBW III/1 222, on the basis of 
a copy of Le Bas, made during his tour of Asia 
Minor in 1843 and 1844,? was republished with 
commentary by B. Haussoullier, Mélanges 
Henri Weil (Paris 1898) 150 ff. Haussoullier 
based his restorations in many respects on C. R. 
Cockerell’s copy of the text, which was pub- 
lished as late as 1885,5 that is after Le Bas- 
Waddington, although Cockerell had seen the 
stone on his trip of 1810-1814, long before Le 
Bas. B. Haussoullier’s text was emended in parts 
(lines * 2-9 and 17) by A. Wilhelm, Beitraege z. 
griech. Inschriftenkunde (Vienna 1909) 177 f. 
and 314 f. A. Rehm, Milet 1/3 p. 275 restored 
lines 18 f. and dated the inscription in 16/5 B.c. 
Recently J. Fontenrose, Univ. of California 
Publ. in Class. Archaeol. 1/11 (1944) 291-304, 
plates 38-40 (henceforth quoted as J. Fonten- 
rose, loc. cit.), republished the whole inscrip- 
tion, which he proposed to call the Epinicus 
inscription,® after he had earlier® restored and 
re-edited its second part (lines 18-31), and dated 
it in 17/6 B.c. on the strength of his restoration 
of lines | f. 

In what follows the first part of the inscrip- 
tion, containing the decree of the synedroi and 
its preamble, will be studied again, since some 
of the emendations made by different scholars 
seem open to criticism. 


1 Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage archéol. en Gréce et en 
Asie Min. Explication des inscr. gr. et lat. Cinqui¢me 
partie. Asie mineure. Section I: lonie. XII: Bran- 
chides, p. 81: “A Jéronda, I’église d’’A-yios 
4 la porte d'un café.” 

2 The second part of Ph. Le Bas et W. W. Waddington, 
Voyage archéol. en Gréce et en Asie Mineure pendant 
1843 et 1844. Inscription grecques et latines, 3 vols., 


For clarity’s sake and in order to avoid repe- 
titions I will now present B. Haussoullier’s, A. 
Wilhelm’s and J. Fontenrose’s texts. 

B. Haussoullier’s text (loc. cit. 151): 


tou tots 
slots xal tos oy 

els thy Opethouray [tore] 

roils] 
y|voun 

Exwixw 709 

ofa, tx tay [3- 
xetrat.....] 

tod 


(Suivent cing lignes dont on ne peut rien birer) 


» [Bonyas 6 
vung. 
appeared in Paris between 1847 and 1876. 

3 By E. A. Gardner, JHS 6 (1885) 351 f£. no. 102. 

4 The numbering of the lines varies with different edi- 
tors; I follow Cockerell’s copy and J. Fontenrose’s text 
(see infra p. 14) in this respect. 

5 Loc. cit. 293 with note 13. 

6 Univ. California Publ. in Class. Phil. X11/9 (1942) 
165-174. 


hag — 
10 
15 
f 
20 
13 
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A. Wilhelm’s text (loc. cit. 178):7 


tole suvéZpjors tole otpatyy[ots 
Enw); yévyta: av [xar’ 

s Ero}; [Blo[y yds [éx tov 
Att@]v els thy Spethoucav ...... 
Duatav xal lepoupylav 
mhelovos ypévou Onope[pe- 


and line 17: 
xabére 


J. Fontenrose’s text (loc. cit. 303, plate 40): 


['Ent rod(t) Kaio[a]p{os) 
[rots xal rots orparny(ois] 
[Srw]s mpdvora yévnrat [xar’] 

5 [éro]s Bonyéds rav ro} 
[xai] xal lepoupyiav 
[‘e]k wAelovos xpdvou undéva Uroueule] 

10 roi[s] cvvédpos, 
[y]vapun émcorarav, 
"Exwixw 'Emwixov rod 
orijoat mpds Tax lepax rod Alc} 
[d]s rod Swrijpos Tod dvaypage 

[BlonyGv rapa Ala rau le[p]Gu rau ev At 


Sipors xabdre 4 


Since the epigraphical situation is the de- 
cisive factor for any attempt at restoring the 


7 For Wilhelm’s text, after first word, line 8. A. Wil- 
helm, accepting the date proposed by A. Rehm, re- 
peated his reading of lines 6 f. unchanged in JOAT 24 
(1929) 191. 

8 The numbering of the lines must be adjusted to 
Cockerell's copy. Lines 16 {. of Cockerell’s copy are 
in our photograph joined to lines 1-15, more or less 
arbitrarily, in such a way that their initial letters are 
set slightly to the right of the initial sigma of line 15; 
on the problem which arises, for the beginning of 

line 16, from Le Bas’ copy, see infra p. 23. 
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lacunae in the inscription, the facsimiles of 
both Le Bas’ and Cockerell’s copies are repro- 
duced below: 


Le Bas’ copy ®: 


OENTOE 

Zi AOIZTANUTAIC 

5 
1O NQMHETTIE TATANEY.KEX....OA 
.TAN 

OPIZONTTAPAAIAENT IIKA.......N.. 

oe 


Cockerell’s copy: 


OYTOYIKAIEZT.... 
AIA7TE.. OENTOZTOY 
KAITOIZETIATHD. A... 

. NOIATENHTAION...N. 

5 
AAK 
.. 

. 
KITAHONOEXIONOYMHCENAYIOMEL . 
10 IHKENAI EAOZETOI. EYMEAIOIZ 
MOQMHEMETATONEY . KEXQPIZOA 
ENINIKQENINIKOYTOYHIAIE 
. 

ETE Y EQTHPOEXAPINTOY ANAT PAPE 

15 

. SITQIENAI 
AYMOIZKAOOTIN. . POFPA. 1. Q=X 


20 
YTIAPAL. NOY.. 
TOYMPODHTOY VIOZNOTIAR 
NIOE 


=A 


1954] 


Before these two copies are compared and 
studied, a few remarks about the peculiar situ- 
ation which confronts us here seem indicated: 
_ neither copy, although based on actual draw- 
ings, of Le Bas and Cockerell respectively, is a 
mechanical facsimile, but reproduces the origi- 
nal drawing in a standardized and conventional 
font of type only. How closely these reproduc- 
tions in type approximate the original drawings 
we have no way of determining. However, the 
fact that they are reproduced in type does not 
necessarily interfere with the relative position 
of the initial letters on the left margin of the 
individual lines, for this depends entirely on 
the accuracy of the printer and of the editor. 
The lack of mechanical facsimiles — be it of 
squeezes or of the original drawings — forces 
us therefore to rely on these reproductions in 
type, the only ones available here. 

A study of our facsimiles shows that, apart 
from differences in the reading, the relative 
position of those letters which were more or less 
identically read by Le Bas and Cockerell varies 
considerably. However, before comparing the 
two facsimiles in detail, attention must be 
drawn to the fact that there are only two firmly 
established connections between lines, both of 
which appear in Cockerell’s copy only: 1) be- 
tween lines 14 and 15, dvaypdge|!o@a, and 2) 
between lines 16 and 17, Ai8%por(s). Thus the 
first sigma in line 15 and the first delta in line 
17 are actually the first letters in their respective 
lines. There are two more instances, where we 
can determine the first letters with a reasonable 
degree of confidence: it stands to reason that 
the initial epsilon, read only by Cockerell, of 
’"Erwixw started line 12: in line 11, the gamma, 
which must be supplied before Cockerell’s 
MOMH and Le Bas’ NOMH was most probably 
the first letter in the line. 

In order to illustrate the differences in the 
distribution of letters between the two copies 
a vertical line will be run through the vertical 
hasta of the kappa in xai (line 3); this letter was 
chosen since it is read by both and happens to 
be the first letter read by Cockerell in that line. 

In Cockerell’s copy this vertical line runs 
almost through the left vertical stroke of the 
first nu in line 4— it actually lies slightly to 
the left — goes through the right-hand vertical 
hasta of the eta in ry (line 6) and through the 
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left-hand vertical hasta of the nu in 'Enwixov 
(line 12); it cuts through the theta in line 5, to 
the right of its center-line, lies slightly to the 
right of the left base of the first alpha in line 
7, cuts the angular hastae of the kappa in line 8 
near their ends, almost halves the second omi- 
cron in line 9, runs between the epsilon and 
delta in &&o€e (line 10), runs almost through the 
left-side points of the sigma in érwraréy (line 
11), cuts through the first eta in orjAny (line 13), 
slightly to the right of the center-line, touches 
the head of the rho in Xwripos (line 14) on the 
right and the second omicron of évépara (line 
15) also on the right. Lines 16 f. had better be 
excluded here, since unfortunately lines 16 ff. 
of Cockerell’s copy stand on the next page; 
however, it would seem likely that the initial 
theta in line 16, which Cockerell mistakenly 
read instead of an omicron, and the initial delta 
of line 17 stand directly or approximately under 
the first sigma of line 15. 

Before an estimate can be made as to the 
number of letters which can be supplied on the 
left-hand margin of the inscription according 
to Cockerell’s copy, it seems worth noting that 
in his copy the following initial letters, the eta 
in line 12, the sigma in line 14, and the sigma 
in line 15 stand directly above each other. In 
other lines, however, the initial letters seem to 
be set slightly to the right, e.g. in line 10, where 
the vertical hasta in front of the eta, when 
supplied to a nu, which is required by the sense, 
does not have enough space for a full letter in 
front of that nu, but does not precisely touch 
the margin-line, which is given by a line con- 
tinuing the left-hand vertical hasta of the ini- 
tial eta in line 12. The gamma, which must be 
restored at the beginning of line 11, makes the 
restoration of another letter before it impos- 
sible, but does not actually reach the margin- 
line either. In line 13 one and one-half letters 
are possible in front of THXAI, but it must be 
regarded as extremely unlikely that there was 
anything before rica. 

On the assumption that the left-hand margin- 
line is thus represented by a continuation of the 
left-hand vertical hasta of the initial eta in line 
12, upward and downward, lines 10-15 must be 
relied upon to determine the width of the 
lacunae in lines 1-8 on the left side of the in- 
scription. Lines 12, 14 and 15, which were 
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fully read on the left side by Cockerell, show 
1014, 9, and 9 letters respectively to the left of 
the tracing line; line 10 shows 914 letters, 
counting in the open space before gofe and 
taking into consideration that the partly sup- 
plied initial nu leaves about 14 space in front 
of it; line 11, with the gamma supplied, has 
approximately 8 letters to the left of the tracing 
line; line 13 shows 9 letters before it, counting 
the first eta, which is almost halved by that line, 
in oryjAnv and the space left in front of the 
supplied initial sigma, as half a space each. 

Thus we have an average of between 8 and 
101% letters to the left of the tracing line, the 
difference depending on the different width of 
individual letters and on whether or not the 
initial letters touched the margin-line. We can 
therefore supply on the left side of Cockerell’s 
copy approximately 

131% letters in line 1; 

9 letters in lines 2, 3, and 4 respectively; 

5 letters in line 5; 

3 letters in line 6; in fact four letters will be 
needed for the restoration accepted infra 
p- 19, but one of them is an tota; that 
would make it approximately 314 letters, 
which seems quite feasible; 

4 letters in line 7; 

3 letters in line 8, and 

114 letters in line 9. 

The same vertical tracing line applied to Le 
Bas’ copy, which again runs through the verti- 
cal hasta of the kappa in line 3, reveals the 
difference in the distribution of the letters be- 
tween the two copies on the left side of the 
inscription. This line touches the first omicron 
in line 4 on the right, intersects the right-hand 
hasta of the first alpha in line 5 (read as lambda 
by Le Bas), almost runs through the vertical 
stroke of the tau in ry (line 6), lies slightly to 
the left of the tips of the two parallel hastae of 
the sigma in @voiav (line 7), cuts through the 
theta in xaOés (line 8) on its right side, almost 
touches the right-side points of the chi in line 
9, cuts through the open space in front of the 
first epsilon in éoge (line 10), touches the left- 
hand point of the parallel stroke of the first tau 
in émorarav (line 11), runs to the left of the 
center-line of the nu in ’Emwixov (line 12), goes 
between the first eta and the lambda in orjAnv 
(line 13), runs between the eta and rho in 
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Xwripos (line 14), very closely to the right-hand 
vertical hasta of the eta, and touches, exactly 
as in Cockerell’s copy, the second omicron in 
évépara (line 15) on the left. 

Also Le Bas’ copy suggests, as will be shown 
infra p. 23, that not all the initial letters reached 
the left-hand margin-line; this may be a co- 
incidence, but it is interesting to see that in 
both copies the first sigma of orjou in line 13, 
preserved in Le Bas’, supplied in Cockerell’s 
copies, was definitely set to the right, by one 
space in the former, by approximately 1/4 space 
in the latter. 

We can now establish with more or less cer- 
tainty the left-hand margin-line in Le Bas’ copy 
by supplying the epsilon of ['E]mwixw (line 12): 
the vertical hasta of that letter, prolonged up- 
ward and downward, will constitute the margin- 
line. However, before an attempt is made to 
determine the open spaces in the various lines 
of Le Bas’ copy, attention should be drawn to 
the following facts: 1) whereas in Cockerell’s 
copy, as was shown before, the supplied initial 
letters in lines 9, 10, and 11 must have stood 
slightly to the right of the first epsilon in line 
12, which is preserved, Le Bas’ copy, in which 
all of these letters must be supplied, shows them 
all directly above one another; 2) the tracing 
line shows that Le Bas’ copy allows for slightly 
more letters (14 to | or even 114) to the left of 
that line. This is partly caused by the differ- 
ence in the relative position of the letters, 
partly by the greater width of the letters and 
the spaces between them in the latter's copy. 

As far as the left-hand lacunae are concerned, 
there is before the first letters, actually read by 
him, enough room in Le Bas’ copy to supply 
approximately 
151% letters in line 2; 

614 letters in line 3; 

6 letters in line 4; 

7 letters in line 5; 

614% letters in line 6; 

lettersinline8; 2 letters in line 15, and 

2  lettersinline9; 1 letter in line 16. 
Lines 1 and 17 are missing in his copy, line 7 
will be discussed later.® 

Unfortunately, there is not one clear-cut an- 
swer to the intriguing question of what caused 


1 letter in line 10; 
] letter in line 11; 
1 letter in line 12; 
1 letter in line 13; 
2 letters in line 14; 


9 See infra p. 19. 
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the divergences, which are by no means con- 
fined to the left side of the inscription, between 
Cockerell’s and Le Bas’ copies. This is to be 
regretted, for such an answer, if possible, would 
definitely settle the question as to which of the 
two copied the inscription more exactly. On 
~ the whole, Cockerell’s copy is superior, for Le 
Bas read nothing in Cockerell’s line 1 and left 
out a whole line (Cockerell’s 17), to mention 
only a few facts: on the other hand, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that, apart from other 
things, Le Bas’ copy has preserved more letters 
on the left side of the inscription in lines 3, 4, 
and 7. Technical imperfections in the printing 
technique cannot, in my opinion, be solely 
responsible for the divergences in the relative 
position of the letters, as is best shown by the 
difference in the width of the open space before 
ésoge in line 10, put at one space by Cockerell, 
at least at three, by Le Bas, for this rests on the 
estimate of the copyist alone. It is likewise 
improbable that Le Bas and Cockerell saw two 
different copies of the same text, nor does the 
fact that the former admittedly copied in a 
hurry !° seem to account for all the discrepan- 
cies encountered. There is, however, another 
possibility which may have contributed to this 
peculiar situation: it is quite possible that the 
stone bearing our inscription was set rather 
high up in the wall so that the angle at which 
it was read was apt to distort the arrangement 
of the letters in the two copies; this assumption 
also seems to offer a plausible explanation for 
the different estimates of the open space in lire 
10. Apparently Le Bas and Cockerell copied 
the stone from different points. This, along 
with Le Bas’ admitted hurry and the primitive 
printing technique, especially in Le Bas’ edi- 
tion, I believe are all responsible for the dis- 
crepancies between the two copies. 

B. Haussoullier’s reproduction of Cockerell’s 
copy !! is not exact, as for its left part a tracing 
line, drawn again through the vertical hasta of 
the kappa in «ai in line 3, shows: 

lines 2 and 4 are correct; 

in line 5 the theta lies to the right of the 
line, which touches the right-hand 
base of the alpha instead of intersect- 


10 Cf. W. H. Waddington, loc. cit. p. 81, repeated by B. 
Haussoullier, loc. cit. 151. 
11 Mél. Henri Weil 150. 


ing the theta to the right of its center- 
line; 

in line 6 the line separates the tau and 
eta instead of running through the 
right-hand vertical hasta of the eta; 

lines 7 and 8 are almost correct; 

in line 9 the tracing line, instead of inter- 
secting the second omicron in wAxovos 
runs through the right-hand vertical 
hasta of the nu; 

in line 10 the line cuts through the first 
epsilon in of to the right of its 
center-line, instead of touching the 
left-side point of the delta; _ 

in line 1] it almost runs through the tota 
in émorarav, instead of touching the 
left-side points of the sigma; 

in line 12 it runs close to the tota, sep- 
arating it from the nu, instead of run- 
ning through the left vertical hasta of 
the nu; 

in line 13 it runs closely to the right 
vertical hasta of the eta, separating it 
from the following lambda, instead of 
running through the eta, slightly to 
the right of its center-line; 

line 14 is correct; 

in line 15 the line runs slightly to the 
right of the left-hand vertical hasta of 
the nu instead of touching the fore- 
going omicron on its right side. 

Thus B. Haussoullier’s reproduction of Cock- 
erell’s copy cannot be relied upon for the pur- 
pose of restoring, nor can J. Fontenrose’s (loc. 
cit. 299, plate 38), since it is but a photographic 
copy of B. Haussoullier’s reproduction. 

As regards the restorations in the left-hand 
lacunae of lines 3-5, a comparison of Cockerell's 
and Le Bas’ copies shows the following results: 

line 3: A. Wilhelm’s and J]. Fontenrose’s 
restoration [rois] at the beginning of 
the line is not possible; in Cockerell’s 
copy the restoration [ovvé8pors| just fills 
the nine-letter space, which is avail- 
able there; in Le Bas’ copy [rois 
avvéd|pors would be too long by ap- 
proximately 214 letters, and the as- 
sumption that the article was divided 
is unlikely; 

line 4: B. Haussoullier’s [6jva: is 
too long by two letters in Le Bas’ copy 


= 
. 
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and as [@jva: by three 
letters in Cockerell’s copy; A. Wil- 
helm’s and J. Fontenrose’s [émw]s is in 
turn too short by 2 letters for Cocker- 
ell’s copy, by 3 letters for Le Bas’.!” 
line 5: B. Haussoullier’s [cd]; as well as 
A. Wilhelm’s and J. Fontenrose’s [éro]s 
are too short by 2 letters for Cocker- 
ells, by 4 letters for Le Bas’ copies. 

I shall now approach the problems which 
arise from the various suggestions to restore the 
text. 

Line 2: Cockerell’s AIA7E..@ENTOX was read 
to 8ua(x)e[Xev]Oévr0s by B. Haussoullier, loc. cit. 
151, fo! which A. Wilhelm, loc. cit. 178; cf. $14 
f., doubtfully substituted [érev]e{y]Oévros. The 
latter suggestion was justly rejected by J. Fon- 
tenrose, loc. cit. 292, because “it demands re- 
jection of Cockerell’s letters AIAZ;”1* J]. Fon- 
tenrose therefore reinstates B. Haussoullier’s 
reading. However, there are two objections to 
this restoration, from the philological and from 
the epigraphical point of view. There is no 
doubt that S:axeAevouar can mean “to give orders 
to,” “to direct,” as J. Fontenrose, loc. cit. 292, 
points out, nor can it be denied that the con- 
struction with é2ws following is encountered in 
Plato, Rep. 594 E. But, on the other hand, 
there is no indication in our tradition that the 
aorist passive of the verb was ever used at all; 
only the middle forms of the aorist are en- 
countered: cf. Herodotus I, 1 and III, 77; Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. I, 4, 13, for the participle, and 
Lysias XXV, 28, for the indicative of the middle 
aorist. When J. Fontenrose, loc. cit. 292 says 
that “the aorist middle seems to have the sense 
‘encourage oneself’ (as in Xenophon, Cyrop. 
I, 4, 138; Herodotus I, 1, 4), he has overlooked 
Lysias XXV, 28, oxéyacOar dre wai 
iperépy rois dpxois Kai 
owbhjxas éupévew, Which passage clearly shows 
that the middle aorist of the verb can well carry 
the meaning “to exhort,” “to direct.” There- 
fore, the restoration §:a(«)e[Aev]Oévros will have 
to be rejected on philological grounds. The 
epigraphical evidence points in the same direc- 


12 A, Wilhelm, loc. cit. 177 realized that: “. . 
allein genuegt der Luecke kaum.” 

18 On the zeta see infra p. 18. 

14 Thus for the senseless S:eX\icavro of the mss. 
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tion. It is very difficult to reconcile the reading 
of a kappa to what Cockerell’s copy has pre- 
served of that crucial letter after AIA. It cer- 
tainly is not a fully preserved zeta as would 
appear from the way J. Fontenrose, loc. cit. 293, 
prints the letter: it is only the fragment of a 
letter consisting of a hasta which slants down 
to the left with a little stroke extending hori- 
zontally to the left from the upper end of that 
hasta. As A. Wilhelm, loc. cit. 177, has pointed 
out, this would in itself suggest a zefa and the 
reading S:afe{vx]Bévr0s, which, however, does not 
make sense. But, on the assumption that a 
scratch on the surface of the stone misled Cock- 
erell into taking it for a horizontal stroke, the 
hasta sloping down to the left may have been 
part of an A, A, or A. I would suggest a delta 
and read §:a8e[:x]Oévros, which has the further 
advantage over B. Haussoullier’s 8:a(x)e{Aev]- 
Oévros in as far as two and not three letters are 
restored in the gap, the width of which Cock- 
erell put at two letters. For reasons which will 
be discussed later,!® I suggest reading lines 2 f. 
thus: 

[xai] rov[rov rois|avvéd| Kal 
otparny|ois 
Lines 4 end and 5 beginning: Whereas B. Haus- 
soullier’s restoration is difficult to understand, 
A. Wilhelm’s restitution, which was accepted by 
J]. Fontenrose, shows two weak spots: in the first 
place, the repetitious use of éxws, secondly the 
fact that the letters read in line 4 after yévyra 
by Le Bas (9. AN) and by Cockerell (ON ..N .) 
do not tally with A. Wilhelm’s 6[x]o[s]. B. 
Haussoullier was nearer the solution when he 
wrote dy [d]v, following Cockerell, although his 
suggestion cannot be maintained in view of the 
consequences it leads to in the structure of the 
clause which it introduces. I believe that Le 
Bas’ copy has preserved the original wording 
more accurately, and therefore suggest reading 
in lines 4 f.: ay 
xr\. This restoration makes line 4 thirty-one 
letters long, which is quite in keeping with the 
average length of the lines in the inscription 
and requires 6 letters at the beginning of line 
5. For this gap approximately 5 letters are 
available in Cockerell’s, 7 letters in Le Bas’ 


15 See infra p. 25. 
16 See infra p. 25. 
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copies. The genitive after rpévoa is too com- 
mon to require parallels; for the phrase 4J{v] 
dy [8m cf. SIG* 1106 (endowment of 
Diomedon; Cos; ca. 300 B.c.), lines 66 ff.: 
roi | dy xa Sém Since 
line 3 is too short in A. Wilhelm’s restoration 
(26 letters as compared to an average of between 
27 and 33 letters 1") I propose to read [7va] after 
otparnylois|. The gap at the beginning of line 
4, which was not entirely filled by érws, as was 
shown supra p. 17, can easily be closed by 
fatroi|s, which restoration would tally exactly 
with the nine-letter gap before NOIA in Cock- 
erell’s copy, and be only one letter short of the 
six-letter lacuna before the first sigma in the 
line read by Le Bas. 

Lines 3-5 now read thus: 

[7va] 

[abroi]s mpdvora dv [Sem mav]- 
[rwv Bonyés| xrA.| 
Lines 5 end and 6 beginning: I retain A. Wil- 
helm’s reading [éx Tov Acro), accepted by 
J. Fontenrose, although it necessitates supply- 
ing 4 letters at the beginning of line 6 against 
an open space of about 3 letters in Cockerell’s 
copy; however, the slender iota in [7o!\:rév!] 
makes that possible. Le Bas’ copy with a six- 
letter lacuna overrated the width of the gap. 
Lines 6 f.: At the end of line 6 the copies of 
Le Bas and Cockerell differ but little. The 
former reads after égeiAovoav: ...AA..., the 
latter has: |. . AAK ., which shows that both 
are agreed on AA. B. Haussoullier’s reading 
| neither explains the two 
lambdas nor the kappa, although it could be 
argued that the kappa was misread by Cock- 
erell instead of an iota, which would produce 
the reading {A}Ai{i]. A. Wilhelm left the ques- 
tion open, J. Fontenrose proposed to read 
| Au(?) As far as the 
epigraphical situation in line 6 is concerned, 
his reading [’Awo]AA[wn] is quite possible, for 
the fragment of a vertical hasta after the nu in 
é¢eiAoveav, Which Cockerell thought he could 
discern, could easily be some kind of injury of 
the surface of the stone. However, the situation 
at the beginning of line 7 is less favorable to 


17 See infra p. 25. 

18 On this see infra pp. 21, 23. 

19 Cockerell’s copy has TOIZQI, Le Bas’, only T..... T.; 
the stone-cutter may well have forgotten the theta, 
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J]. Fontenrose’s restoration: if we follow Cock- 
erell, whose copy would allow for approxi- 
mately 4 letters only before the rho, the form- 
er’s restoration is by far too long; if we follow 
Le Bas, the letters and fragments of letters do 
not quite tally with it. Conceding for argu- 
ment’s sake that the alpha in Le Bas’ copy 
should be replaced by Cockerell’s rho and that 
this rho is a misreading of an upsilon, as ]. 
Fontenrose, loc. cit. 293, note 6 assumes, the 
upper part of a vertical hasta in front of that 
hypothetical upsilon, as read by Le Bas, can- 
not have been the omicron in J]. Fontenrose’s 
whereas the full-length vertical 
hasta in front of it could be read as a B. Read- 
ing Ad in front of the questionable Blo] 
is a distinct possibility. However, reading |«aé] 
at the beginning of the line would crowd the 
letters somewhat, since at the very outside only 
8 letters can possibly be restored in front of the 
theta in @voiav in Le Bas’ copy, whereas J. Fon- 
tenrose’s reading requires nine. 

So far I have dealt only with the epigraphical 
situation. I will now approach J. Fontenrose’s 
main thesis, on which his restoration of lines 
6 f. is based. Whereas B. Haussoullier, loc. cit. 
152, contended that the 6voia and iepovpyia were 
offered to Zeus Soter, with whom he closely 
connected the institution of the Bonyia, J. Fon- 
tenrose refers to the school endowment of 
Eudemus of 200/199 B.c., Milet 1/3 145; SIG® 
577, a document not known to B. Haussoullier 
when he wrote his article in the Mél. Henn 
Weil. From the provision in lines 69 ff. oa! 
madovopo. to ton Adupei 
Boiv os & te 1TH 
Adupeiow Kai év rois GAAows Ereow trois Boupyiors Kai | 
te Kai oi émAcyévres im’ abrov 
maides | kai of abrov 
and the fact that “victors in the Boegia offered 
a phiale to Apollo Didymaeus” (loc. cit. 295)'* 
J. Fontenrose concludes that the festival of the 
Boegia “was celebrated in honor of both Apollo 
and Zeus,” a thesis which seems supported by 
his restoration of lines 6 f. But this restoration 
is in open contradiction with the wording xaOos 
ilerar in line 8, for his restoration 


and Cockerell apparently read sigma instead of epsi- 
lon. If A. Wilhelm’s theory (loc. cit. 178) that reading 


7a (Aci is a possibility could be sustained, this would 


° 
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would doubtless require the plural here. I fully 
agree with J. and L. Robert, REG 59/60 
(1946/7) 349, on the impossibility of mending 
the situation, as J. Fontenrose, loc. cit. 293 sug- 
gested, by either assuming a “slip” of the writer, 
who had “only Apollo in mind at the moment, 
who was 6 66s; of Miletus,” or the possibility 
that “the singular is distributive or has a gen- 
eral application.” However, it is not only the 
singular ré (@)ec in line 8 which makes this 
restoration untenable; the question arises of 
whether the provision of Milet 1/3 145, lines 
69 ff., allows the conclusion which J. Fonten- 
rose drew from it. The main emphasis of the 
stipulation lies in the fact that the sacrifice of 
a choice ox to Apollo Didymaeus has to be 
made by the paidonomoi annually; the provi- 
sion which regulates the time of those sacrifices, 
i.e. every fourth year at the Didymaea, in the 
intervening years at the Boegia, is clearly sec- 
ondary. I do not believe that we could infer 
from the context that the Boegia were cele- 
brated in honor of Zeus and Apollo, since the 
former is not even mentioned here. And taking 
into consideration the typical Greek attitude of 
fear and apprehension in their dealings with 
the gods lest they be offended by any failure to 
propitiate and mention them where such men- 
tion seemed to be appropriate, we could indeed 
expect Zeus to be mentioned here, if the Boegia 
had been a festival shared by both Apollo and 
Zeus. On the other hand, a sacrifice to the main 
god of a city on the occasion of a festival of 
another god is quite feasible; a good parailel is 
for instance provided by Inschr. v. Magn. 98; 
SIG% 589 (law of Magnesia on the Maeander 
concerning the festival of Zeus Sosipolis; 196 
B.c.), where the regulations not only provide for 
a sacrifice to Zeus Sosipolis, but also to Artemis 
Leucophryene, the main goddess of the city, 
and her brother, the Pythian Apollo. As in 
Magnesia the main goddess and her brother re- 
ceive sacrifices at the festival of Zeus Sosipolis, 
so in Miletus Apollo Didymaeus receives a sacri- 
fice from the paidonomoi at the Boegia, the 
festival of Zeus. Furthermore, one should not 
lose sight of the fact that it is not the city her- 
self nor her highest officials who are to sacrifice 


be another and powerful argument against J. Fonten- 
rose’s restoration. 
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to Apollo, but that Eudemus in his private en- 
dowment charged the paidonomoi with annual 
sacrifices to Apollo, who, though doubtless 
functionaries of the city, could, however, hardly 
act in behalf of the city proper. 

There is one more point which makes it 
understandable that Apollo Didymaeus could 
receive sacrifices at the Boegia. As we learn from 
lines 13 f. and 16 f. of our inscription, the stele 
containing the names of the boégoi was to be 
set UP mpds Ali|d]s rod Ywripos 
which shows that the shrine of Zeus Soter was 
located in the precinct of the Didymaean 
Apollo, which did not make the former exactly 
a synnaos of the latter, but could well help ex- 
plain why Apollo received a sacrifice at the 
Boegia, the festival of Zeus. 

On the whole, it was a wide-spread custom 
that at festivals of, or at regular sacrifices to, 
one god other gods also received sacrifices. A 
few examples from Cos illustrate this: cf. the 
Coan inscription, which J. Fontenrose, loc. cit. 
293, note 12, quotes as Paton-Hicks, Jnscr. Cos 
37, although it has been repeatedly republished 
since, e.g. SIG* 1025 (with literature and 
finally, with many new readings, by R. Herzog, 
“Heilige Gesetze von Kos,” AbhAkBerl 1928/vi 
pp. 6 f. no. 1), a cult law of about the middle of 
the fourth century sB.c.,?° regulating the selec- 
tion of an ox for a sacrifice to Zeus Polieus, pro- 
vides also for a sacrifice to Hestia (line 19) and 
shows a close connection of the two deities in 
lines 22 ff., from which we learn that heralds 
led the ox, chosen for the sacrifice to Zeus, to 
the agora, where then the following words were 
pronounced (line 25): mapéxw Top Boiv, 
8 {ro} ra the 
cult law for Zeus Polieus, Paton-Hicks 40; R. 
Herzog, loc. cit. p. 15 no. 5 A (about middle of 
the fourth century B.c. or even earlier *"), lines 
19 f., demonstrates that an ox was sacrificed to 
Zeus Polieus and a ewe to Athena Polias; the 
cult law for Apollo Dalios, R. Herzog, loc. cit. 
p. 16 no. 5 B (same date as no. 5 A), lines 14 f., 
shows, alongside with the close cult connection 
between Apollo and Artemis (line 23), that the 
former and Leto received sacrifices from the 


20 R. Herzog, loc. cit. p. 7. 
21 R. Herzog, loc. cit. p. 14. 
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Cnidians; the regulation concerning the Ascle- 
pieia in Cos, R. Herzog, loc. cit. pp. 39 f£., nos. 
15 f. (dated by the script in the third century 
B.c.), speaks of offerings and sacrifices not only 
to Asclepius, but also to Hygieia, Epione, and 
Apollo Cyparissus. 

I believe that these instances, whose number 
could easily be vastly increased, clearly show 
that no proof for J. Fontenrose’s thesis can be 
found in the fact that Eudemus (Milet 1/3 145, 
lines 69 ff.) provided for a sacrifice to Apollo at 
the Boegia. Nor does it follow from the word- 
ing of the passage that the Didymeia replaced 
the Boegia every fourth year; it is indeed most 
likely that the latter were celebrated also in the 
years in which the Didymeia were held. That 
Eudemus provided that the sacrifice to Apollo 
should be offered at the Didymeia, his main 
feast, when it was celebrated, is the only inter- 
pretation understandable. If this is correct, it 
constitutes one more argument against J. Fon- 
tenrose’s thesis. 

Four inscriptions, to which J. Fontenrose, loc. 
cit. 294 f., refers to prove his thesis that the 
Boegia were consecrated to both Zeus and 
Apollo, deserve a few remarks. In those texts, 
which he dates between 183 and 89 B.c., al- 
though A. Rehm’s study, “Zur Chronologie der 
milesischen Inschriften des II. Jahrhunderts v. 
Chr.,” SBBayerAk 1923/viii, makes it possible 
to narrow their date down considerably, offer- 
ings to Apollo by victors in the Boegia are 
mentioned. These four texts belong to a series 
of temple inventories beginning in the third 
century B.c., published and republished respec- 
tively by B. Haussoullier, Etudes sur l’hist. de 
Milet et du Didymeion (Paris 1902),** pp. 194- 
210; most 23 of the texts which are more or less 
fully preserved show about the same arrange- 
ment: the date by the Milesian stephanephore 
oregavngdépov rov Seivos) is followed by the 


22 From here on quoted as Mil. et Did. 

23 The inscription C/G 2852; Michel 39; OGIS 214; B. 
Haussoullier, Mil. et Did. 195 £.; cf. also RevPhil 1920, 
$2 £.; C. B. Welles, Royal Corresp. no. 5 (letter of 
Seleucus I to Miletus and list of offerings; 288/7 B.c.), 
where lines 10 ff. are republished with literature and 
commentary, is differently worded. 

24 The prophets are omitted in C/G 2852 (see note 23); 
CIG 2853 = B. Haussoullier, Mil. et Did. p. 197 f£., 
dated 287/6 B.c. by A. Rehm on the strength of his 
restoration of line 1, 
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mention of the prophets and the tamiai, or by 
the latter alone,?* and finally by a phrase like 
rade dveréOn upon which follows 
the list of the anathemata containing a short 
specification of each item and the name of the 
donor. It seems worth noting that in one case, 
B. Haussoullier, Mil. et Did. 204 f. no. 3, the 
inscription also contains a list of offerings to 
Artemis, which follows the list of items offered 
to Apollo, if the restoration of lines 11 f£., [ 

rade dvereOn| rie xpvoy is 
correct, which it seems to be. 

The following are the inscriptions, here 
chronologically arranged, which were adduced 
by J. Fontenrose, loc, cit. 294 with note 15. 

1. CIG 2853 bis; RevPhil 22 (1898) 127; 
B. Haussoullier, Mil. et Did. p. 200; lines 1 f., 
contain the date, 168/7 B.c.2® Lines 9 f£, 
|| Xworpdrov guidn [Blon[y]ia 
vixyoavros, name the victor in the Boegia, who 
offered a phiale. 

2. CIG 2853 ter.; RevPhil 22 (1898) 128; B. 
Haussoullier, Mil. et Did. p. 200; lines 1 £., as 
restored by A. Rehm, Milet 1/3 p. 337, [é]wi 
Avoyous rod Contain 
the full name of the stephanephore, whom A. 
Rehm, loc. cit. p. 337, dated between 180 and 
149 s.c., following B. Haussoullier, Mil. et Did. 
p. 212. However, later, SBBayerAk 1923/viii p. 
20, A. Rehm dated the stephanephore Avon - - 
ov, Who is undoubtedly the same, in 167/6 B.c., 
which, therefore, is the proper date for this 
inscription. Lines 8 f., HoAv8epov roi Mevexpirov 
[Bonyia | vix]joavros guiAn, Show another victor 
of the Boegia—the restoration of the word 
seems highly probable — offering a phiale to 
Apollo. 

3. CIG 2858; RevPhil 22 (1898) 130; B. 
Haussoullier, Mil. et Did. p. 203. The mention 
of the stephanephore (line 1: 
Mevexpdrov) dates the text between 165 and 


ra] SBBayerAk 1923/viii P- 4 f. and Milet 1/9 
p. 180 (cf. SEG IV 468), against B. Haussoullier, 


RevPhil 1920, 34, who suggested reading éwi 
25 CIG 2852 (see note 23) differs again; in Haussoullier, 
Mil. et Did. p. 206 no. 5, line 6 we read 148e dverdOn 
oniy, in p. 209 no. 10, lines 6 f.: dverdOn 
dpyupa. 

26A. Rehm, SBBayerAk 1923/viii p. 20. 
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162/1 B.c.27 The phiale, which was offered to 
Apollo by Athenaeus, victor in the Boegia, bore 
an inscription, doubtless referring to the 
Boegia; its weight was also given as in no. 4; 
cf. lines 5 ff: [’A]@yvaiov roi 
évev| jxovra. 

4. RevPhil 23 (1899) 27; B. Haussoullier, 
Mil. et Did. p. 207 no. 6. The inscription is 
not directly dated, since the name of the 
stephanephore has been lost.28 However, the 
victor in the Boegia mentioned here (lines 6 f.: 
[éAAn?® rov Abrogavros Boyyiat 
ros, could well have been 
the son of Airogav ‘Hpwdov, one of the two rapiat 
in CIG 2853 ter.; B. Haussoullier, Mil. et Did. 
p- 200 (see supra p. 21 no. 2), lines 3 f, 
rapsevdvtwv Kat ev lepar 
KpiOvos rot .....||. ov, Abropavros rov ‘Hpwdov- 
Since no. 2 is dated in 167/6 B.c., this inscrip- 
tion could fall within the sixties or fifties of the 
second century B.c. 

The evidence of these four inscriptions, pre- 
sented here in some detail because of their 
importance for J. Fontenrose’s argumentation, 
does not bear out his main thesis, since those 
offerings might have been made individually 
to Apollo in addition to similar ones to Zeus 
Soter* or might customarily have been pre- 
sented to both deities, to Zeus Soter as the god 
in whose honor the Boegia were held, to Apollo 
as the main god of the city and the god whose 
pertbolos housed the shrine of the former. 

I believe it has been shown that the restora- 
tion of neither B. Haussoullier nor J. Fonten- 
rose can be maintained. However, the two 
lambdas in line 6 could be taken for deltas 
and an iota could be read in between, which, 


27 A. Rehm, SBBayerAk 1923/viii p. 20. 

28 The beginning of line 1, ........... uppiov 
coc aaceuee , did not contain the dating by the ste- 
phanephore, since the words alone, 
without the restoration of the beginning of his name, 
would require 15 letters, whereas the lacuna is put at 
11 spaces only by B. Haussoullier. 

29Sc. giddy, although, due to the fragmentary state of 
preservation of the inscription, qid\y can nowhere 
be read on the stone. 

80 One could expect similar entries in the corresponding 
lists of offerings to Zeus Soter, which, however, are 
not extant. 
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especially under unfavorable light conditions 
could easily have escaped Le Bas’ and Cocker- 
ell’s attention; or it had perhaps been forgotten 
by the stone-cutter and was later painted on, 
disappearing in the course of time without 
leaving any trace. The kappa after the two 
lambdas may have been misread by Cockerell 
instead of an upsilon, a mistake which is easily 
made. We could then read [év] 
The open space between 6é¢eiAoveay and 
A(.)8(¥)[pors] is, in spite of the different marking 
(three dots), hardly wider in Le Bas’ copy than 
the letters EN would take up; this can easily be 
proved by copying the EN in line 16 and fitting 
it into the gap. In Cockerell’s copy the width 
of the lacuna points to three letters, which, 
however, does not make the restoration [éy] im- 
possible: apart from the possibility that Le 
Bas’ copy is better here, the stone-cutter might, 
for some reason or other, have set the two 
letters farther apart. There is enough space at 
the end of line 6 to read [Au]. At the beginning 
of line 7 I would retain B. Haussoullier’s 
[Sw7H|p(c) on the strength of Cockerell’s P and 
on the assumption that the iota between the 
rho and the theta was either not read or has 
disappeared as the iota in line 6. My restora- 
tion would be in keeping with the lacuna of 
about 4 letters in front of the rho in line 7 in 
Cockerell’s copy, but would only partly fit the 
remnants of the letters read by Le Bas; for if 
we read THPA, the alpha could not be 
explained, besides, the gap in front of the 
alpha is six, not five lettets wide. We will have 
to assume that here, too, as in the majority of 
cases, Cockerell’s copy is more reliable. 

Line 8: Both Le Bas’ and Cockerell’s copies 
have the same letters after the lacuna on the 
left side. According to the former, two, accord- 
ing to the latter, approximately three letters are 
missing; A. Wilhelm’s reading ovvr[e|Ac|ioa:, 
accepted by J. Fontenrose, is therefore justified. 
Line 12: It should be noted that ‘Hgao|ri]wvo[s], 
which has generally been accepted, is not at all 
as securely restored as would appear. Whereas 
Le Bas’ copy has a five-letter lacuna between 
HrAIX and NO/[3], Cockerell’s copy clearly 
shows the rest of a letter, which could be read 
omicron or theta, before the omega. However, 
there seems to be no other name which would 
fit the other remnants of the letters, which were 
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read in both copies. This goes to show how 
unreliable Cockerell’s copy can be. 

Line 15: The article after évéyara in J. Fonten- 
rose’s reading is not supported by either copy; 
it must therefore be deleted. The participle 
must be read NOt as J. 
Fontenrose does, since the latter form does not 
make sense. Cockerell, who alone copied the 
omega, must have misread it instead of an 
omicron. 

Line 16: The position of the beta in [B]onyav 
presents a problem. In Cockerell’s copy the 
theta, mistakenly read for omicron, stands di- 
rectly over the second delta in A:|8vpous) and 
that the latter must have been the first letter 
of line 17 was pointed out supra p. 15. On the 
other hand, the text of Cockerell’s copy is 
spread over two pages and stands, from line 16 
on, on the second page, which may have caused 
some confusion when the text was printed. In 
Le Bas’ copy line 17 is missing and cannot be 
utilized for the question under consideration. 
However, the omicron of OPIZOQN which Le Bas 
erroneously read instead of OHTON, stands ex- 
actly under the initial sigma of orjoa in line 
13, and touches on its left side a vertical line 
run through the left hasta of the pi in 
["E]m(v)ixw (line 12) and of the nu in [y|vopy 
(line 11); on the other hand, the restorations, 
as suggested for the beginning of lines 8-12, 
[AE] before IZ@AI in line 8, [EK] before rAcovos 
in line 9, [N] before HKENAI in line 10, {I} 
before NOMH in line 11, {E] before I1IMIKQ in 
line 12, make the initial letters in these lines 
jut out by one space to the left of the first 
sigma in orjoa in line 13, which, as has been 
shown, stands directly over the first omicron in 
line 16; that means that, if line 16 started, 
where lines 8-12 must have started, there is 
room for a beta in front of that omicron. We 
must, therefore, read [8]o(yy)év at the beginning 
of the line in Le Bas’ copy. A. Wilhelm, copy- 
ing B. Haussoullier’s text, put it there, although 


31J. and L. Robert, loc. cit. $49: “..... l'article est 
bizarre.” 

32 It is to be regretted that the “Leyden system,” which 
was drawn up with a view toward unification of the 
editing technique in the fields of papyrology, epig- 
raphy and literary texts (cf. ChronEg 7 (1932) 285 ff. 
and U. Wilcken, ArchP 10 (1932) 212; its use for 
epigraphical edition was recently advocated AJA 54 

(1950) 269) does not seem to be as widely followed as it 
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the latter had assigned it to the end of line 15; 
however, [8]|0(7y)év would be a most unlikely 
division. 

I now come to the last passage in our inscrip- 
tion that seems to require attention, namely 
to the restoration of lines 1 f., the study of 
which opens the question of how to interpret 
the whole text. J. Fontenrose’s reading cannot 
be maintained for two reasons: 

1. Although his restoration of the left-hand 
lacuna in line | is possible as far as the number 
of the letters supplied is concerned (13 letters 
as compared to approximately 1314; cf. supra 
p. 16), and although Augustus was the Milesian 
stephanephore of 17/6 B.c. (cf. Milet 1/3 127, 
line 2: airoxpdtrwp Kaicap O00 vids), the article in 
J. Fontenrose’s restoration is quite extraordi- 
nary,®! not to say impossible in an official docu- 
ment. Furthermore, Cockerell — line 1 is 
missing in Le Bas’ copy —has a tau immedi- 
ately after the sigma, which J. Fontenrose 
thinks was misread instead of a rho, an assump- 
tion which in itself is quite feasible. However, 
his transliteration Kaéo[a|p[os] gives the wrong 
impression that the second alpha is restored in 
a lacuna, which it is not; he should have writ- 
ten Kaio(a)p{os|, which would have made the 
situation perfectly clear.%* 

2. According to J. Fontenrose, part I of the 
Epinicus inscription, with which alone we deal 
here, is complete with the restoration of lines 
1 f. He says (loc. cit. 292) that “following this 
(sc. the date-fformula) we appear to have a 
genitive-absolute with a clause depending on it, 
the whole setting forth the circumstances of the 
decree that follows (lines 10-17),” and continues 
later: ‘“The general sense is clear. A statute pro- 
viding for the revival of the Boegia had already 
been enacted by the Milesian people. But the 
rub was to find citizens who would undertake 
the office of Boegos. The problem of finding 
ways and means was delegated to the synhedroi 
and strategoi, apparently with full power to 


ought to be in recent publications. Its only weak 
point, the use of angular brackets ( ), for two different 
categories of corrections, i.e. both for “additions and 
corrections of the editor supplying letters accidentally 
omitted by the stone-cutter, or correcting the stone- 
cutter’s errors of engraving” (AJA, loc. cit. 269) could 
easily be overcome by the use of double angular 
brackets (()) for corrections of omissions on the 
part of the stone-cutter. 
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act.” However, this résumé and interpretation 
of the text are inexact. He has not noticed the 
contradiction between lines 1-10 in his reading 
and interpretation and the decree of the ovve5por 
(lines 10-17). According to his restoration, the 
people have “instructed the synhedroi and 
strategoi to provide for the appointment from 
the citizens every year of a Boegos for the ox- 
sacrifice and sacred rite due to be celebrated 
for Apollo and Zeus in the manner that is 
customary in honor of the deity, since no one 
had undertaken the office for a long time,” 54 
whereas the actual decree of the synedroi grants 
permission ** to Epinicus, son of Epinicus, — 
from here on I use again J. Fontenrose’s trans- 
lation — “to set up a stele beside the sanctuary 
of Zeus Soter for the purpose of inscribing 
thereon the names, as contained in the public 
announcement,®® of those who undertake the 
office of Boegos before *® Zeus in the sanctuary 
at Didyma.” 

It is clear that the decree of the synedroi is 
essentially concerned with the erection of a 
stele containing the names of the inropévovres 
Bonyoi, whereas the preamble of the decree, 
which J. Fontenrose takes to be complete with 
his restoration of lines | f., instructs the syn- 
edroi and the strategoi to take steps that a 
boegos again be appointed for certain sacrifices 
due to the god, since the office of boegos had 


88 J. Fontenrose’s translation of the inscription, loc. cit. 
293. 

841 cannot agree with J. Fontenrose’s translation, “to 
occur with the suggestion of Epinicus . . . to set up 

. ."; the general and epigraphical usage clearly 
favors translating “to authorize Epinicus . . . to set 
up...” (so also B. Haussoullier, loc. cit. 152); how- 
ever, the problem here involved is not affected by the 
difference in the translation of ov[y|xexwpiaGa{;]. 

85 Here, I fear, J. Fontenrose has misunderstood A. Wil- 
helm, Beitr. z. griech. Inschriftenkunde (Vienna 1909) 
179, who pointed out that mpoypaqy could carry the 
meaning “Ausschreibung der bevorstehenden Ver- 
sammlung mit Angabe der Tagesordnung, Tagesord- 
nung, Antrag (Vorlage) als Gegenstand der Tagesord- 
nung.” That means in our case that the phrase xa@éri 
4 (wep:)éx[er] should be translated (with 
a turn into the passive) “as is contained on the 
agenda” or “as is contained in the motion (on the 
agenda).” 

86 Apart from philological considerations, this translation 

of wapé must, in the present state of our knowledge 

of the fonyia, remain questionable. 
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not been filled for a long time; in short, the 
decree does not at all comply with the instruc- 
tions of the people, but orders the erection of 
a stele, which is only indirectly connected with 
these instructions. Not even the assumption 
that preamble and decree were abridged for 
publication could solve this dilemma. Taking 
into consideration the epigraphical and philo 
logical objections raised against J. Fontenrose’s 
restoration of lines | f., we can but conclude 
that the motivation or preamble is not complete 
with the restoration of lines | f. and that there- 
fore J. Fontenrose’s restoration, which presup- 
poses that it would complete the motivation, 
cannot be sustained. The conclusion that sev- 
eral lines on top of the inscription are missing 
is therefore obvious, a fact which B. Haussoul- 
lier had already realized, when he pointed 
out 87 that those missing lines must have con- 
tained the date and the name of the mover of 
the resolution. The question as to the number 
of the lines which are lost is naturally unan- 
swerable; however, a certain indication could 
be gained from the manner in which the letters 
OYTOYIKAIST in line | could be fitted into the 
context. The iota between the second upsilon 
and the kappa does not seem to make sense and 
is in all probability a mistake of the stone- 
cutter, which will have to be eliminated. The 
remaining letters could well represent the end 
of a name in the genitive followed by a so-called 
6 xai-name; then we could read .............. 
+. ov rov{i}xai 3r...... It so happens that the 
stephanephore of 39/8 B.c., mentioned in the 
list, Milet 1/3 126, lines 21 f., *AmodAAdvos 
| 5 would fill 
the specifications. The phrase 6 ypnyarifwv or 
6 xadovpevos ** could very well appear as a 6 xai- 
name, as we read in a later list of Milesian 
stephanephores, Milet 1/3 128, lines 13 f., 
Muviwvos | 6 xai ’Avrvyévns, Whose year of 
office was a.v. 29/30. Therefore, reading 
roi{c}xal Xr[parovixov] is a distinct 
possibility. ‘This in turn would point to a date, 
e.g. [éri oregavygdpov *AmoAdwviov ‘AroAAwvilov 
Sr[parovixov], which, however, for obvi- 


87 Mél. Henri Weil 151. 
88 Cf. e.g. the stephanephore of a.v. 16/7, ‘Exaréuvws 
Mevirrov || 6 xadovmevos in the list of Mile- 
sian stephanephores, Milet 1/3 127, lines 39 f. 
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ous reasons, cannot be that of our inscription; 
but it could belong to an expression like [xara rd 
would mean that the motivation referred to a 
decree passed in 39/8 B.c., the year in which 
Miletus regained her freedom and autonomy.*® 
This supposition would make the reading 
which I suggested, supra p. 18, for lines 2 f., 
[xai] Tov| Tov rois | aed | pors 
quite understandable; it may have been pre- 
ceded by another genitive-absolute, with which 
it was connected by a xai and which contained 
the assumed reference to a psephisma of 39/8 
B.c. These two absolute genitives were then 
part of a more or less lengthy motivation, in- 
troduced by éreidy or ére’. If my restoration of 
lines 2 f., is correct, the demonstrative pronoun 
rov[rov] would, regardless of its specific refer- 
ence, refer in a general way to one of the many 
aspects of the new situation which resulted 
from the restoration of the city’s freedom and 
autonomy, that is to the wish of the people 
to restore also the office of boegos. The passage 
(lines 2 ff.) can now be translated thus: “. . . 
when this was (officially) communicated to the 
synedroi and the strategot in order that they 
might take care * that...” In any case, by far 
more lines must have been lost on top of the 
inscription than B. Haussoullier*! assumed, 
since simple logic demands that the preamble 
contained the motion upon which the synedroi 
acted, i.e. to have a list of the boegoi inscribed 
on a stele and have it set up by the temple of 
Zeus Soter. It is possible though not sure that 
Epinicus introduced the motion; if he did, he 
was a member of the boule * of Miletus. 

The restoration of lines 2 f. as suggested here 
also makes the historical background clear. 
However the motivation was worded, the ref- 
erence to a law of 39/8 B.c. would mean that 
the mover of our decree was alluding to a 
psephisma, which must have acknowledged the 


and 


89 See my article “Probouleutic Commissioners in Miletus 
during the Hellenistic Period,” TAPA 82 (1951) 123 
note 56, where the constitutional reorganization of 
Miletus is dated in 38/7 B.c., one year after the re- 
covery of freedom and autonomy. 

40 The phrase wpévoa yiyveral wo Clearly equals the 
connotation of 

41 Mél. Henri Weil 151 f. 

42See TAPA 82 (1951) 122. 
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new situation and must have made provisions 
for the constitutional reorganization, which 
took place in 38/7 B.c. It is obvious that the 
new constitution not only meant the return to 
the dpyai as we know from the 
inscription, Hermes 55 (1920) 174,* but also 
without a doubt the return to the institutions 
of old, and that within its framework religious 
life as it used to be and with it festivals, sacri- 
fices, pious customs and the like were revived. 
If A. Rehm’s date for our inscription, 16/5 B.c., 
is correct, twenty-three years would have inter- 
vened between 39/8 and our decree. It is quite 
possible that the synedroi tried thus, somewhat 
belatedly, to revive the institution of the boegoi. 
If B. Haussoullier was right in suggesting (Mél. 
H. Weil 153) that the procedure of inscribing 
the names of the boegoi, thus appealing to the 
vanity of man, was considered the remedy for 
the attitude of religious indifference which had 
resulted in the vacancy for a long time in the 
office of boegoi, this sentiment could well have 
been expressed in the lost part of the motiva- 
tion. Without pressing the phrase [é]« mAcovos 
xedvov in line 9 too hard, I believe that these 
words could be taken to mean that this vacancy 
had antedated the year 39/8 B.c. 
I propose to read lines 1-17 as follows: 


A [xara 1d 
B [pa rd xvpwhtv(?)émi 
l [Awviov *ArroAAwvi lov }Kai 
[vixov rov[rov rois] 
pores Kai otparny|lois 
[abroi]s mpovora dv wav]- 
eis rw éqeiAoveay A(08(¥)[pors Adi] 
Ovaiav xai icpovpyiav 
[é]x mAclovos xpdvov pydéva 
[y|vopn 
"Exwixe "Exwixov rot 
rod xdpw rov dvaypige 
Ta évopata tev 
[Bl onyav mapa Mia év ren ron dv Ac 


43 See TAPA 82 (1951) 123 note 54. 
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The length of the lines varies from 27 to 33 


letters.*4 


The main results of this study can briefly be 


summarized thus: 


the comparison of Le Bas’ and Cockerell’s 
copies has clarified the epigraphical situa- 
tion and permits restorations with a higher 
degree of probability than was possible be- 
fore; 

there is no proof for J. Fontenrose’s con- 
tention that Apollo Didymaeus shared with 
Zeus Soter in the Boegia: we have to assume 
with B. Haussoullier that the feast was cele- 
brated in honor of the latter only; 

the preamble of the decree of the synedroi 
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was by far longer than J. Fontenrose as- 
sumed and contained the motion upon 
which they acted; therefore, his restoration 
of lines 1 f. cannot be sustained. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 

Marcu, 1952 


44 27 letters in lines 11 and 15; 10 if allowing for 2 empty 


spaces before 

28 letters in line 14; 

29 letters in lines 1, 3, 7, 9, 12 and 13; 17 (?), depend- 
ing on how to count JIEPI, which is counted here 
as 4 letters; 

30 letters in line 16; 

$1 letters in lines 2, 4 and 8; 

$2 letters in line F- 

33 letters in line 6. 
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HE excavations in southwestern Messenia, 
aires were begun in 1952 by a joint Hel- 
lenic and American expedition, were continued 
during the summer of 1953. Spyros Marinatos, 
Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in the 
University of Athens, representing the Greek 
Archaeological Service, returned to his investi- 
gations of Mycenaean cemeteries, beginning 
with the chamber tombs in the quarter known 
as Volymidia above the village of Chora, while 
the author, representing the University of Cin- 
cinnati, resumed the task of unearthing the 
Mycenaean palace discovered in 1939 at Epano 
Englianos, about half way between Chora and 
modern Koryphasion. Professor Marinatos, 
whose researches are still in progress, will duly 
render an account of his discoveries. A brief 
report of the work done at Epano Englianos is 
presented in the following pages. 

The campaign of 1953 lasted ten weeks, from 
May 21 to July 29. Members of the staff were 
Miss Marion Rawson, Miss Rosemary Hope, 
Lord William Taylour, Professor W. A. Mc- 
Donald, Piet de Jong, and Demetrios R. The- 
ocharis. For the generous financial support that 
made the excavations possible we are indebted 
to Professor and Mrs. W. T. Semple of Cin- 
cinnati. We are also under obligation for 
valuable aid to Dr. J. L. Caskey, Director of the 
American School, Dr. Homer Thompson, Field 
Director of the Agora Excavations, and Miss 
Alison Frantz. To the President of the com- 
munity of Chora, Dr. Char. Panagopoulos, and 
to many other citizens of Chora we take pleas- 
ure in expressing our thanks for countless cour- 
tesies and much active assistance in dealing with 
specific problems that arose. A_ particularly 
striking instance of co6peration was the conver- 
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sion, at the village’s expense, of an old school- 
house into an admirable workroom, where 
frescoes and pottery can be cleaned and studied, 
and where some of the objects recovered can be 
exhibited in a provisional museum. 

In the palace the megaron, which at the end 
of last season had been covered with earth for 
protection against the winter weather, was re- 
exposed. The cleaning of the walls, floor, and 
hearth was completed as far as possible (pl. 4, 
fig. 1) under the supervision of Zacharias Kana- 
kis, chief technician of the Museum at Hera- 
kleion, whose services were kindly made avail- 
able to us by the Archaeological Department 
of the Ministry of Education. All frescoes re- 
maining on the walls, together with fallen frag- 
ments lying on and above the floor, were 
removed for cleaning and conservation. The 
material from the Throne Room is abundant, 
but much work is still needed before the sub- 
jects of the compositions can be recognized and 
their artistic value appraised. Despite serious 
damage caused by the fire that destroyed the 
palace, there is hope that many interesting 
pieces may be rehabilitated. 

In the Throne Room a painstaking study of 
the floor and its painted decoration was made 
by Piet de Jong, who is preparing a detailed 
record in watercolors. As reported last year, 
the stucco floor was divided by paired incised 
lines into checkerboard squares, each measuring 
ca. 1.08 m. on a side. There were twelve squares 
lengthwise and ten crosswise, but, allowing for 
some irregularities and the space occupied by 
the hearth, the total number is 107. Although 
the fire had done great injury, Mr. de Jong was 
able to recognize the decorative patterns, or at 
least some elements of them, and most of the 
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colors used, in more than 70 squares. All the 
motives seem to be abstract save in the second 
square directly in front of the throne, where a 
great octopus was represented. 

Many fragments of wall paintings were found 
when the walls of the Anteroom, or Vestibule, 
that fronted the Throne Room, were fully 
cleared. At the southwest the disastrous fire had 
thoroughly wrecked the wall, and it has not yet 
been possible to determine whether a doorway, 
as conjectured last year, actually gave access to 
apartments in this direction. On the opposite 
side of the vestibule, however, there was clearly 
a door leading to the northeast. The opening 
of this door was deferred to next season. 

Further excavation outside the Portico of the 
megaron revealed the massive southeast border- 
ing wall of the relatively narrow court on which 
it faced (pl. 4, fig. 2). Built of well-cut, large 
ashlar blocks, the wall had been, in great part, 
calcined by the devastating fire, although its 
line is clearly defined. Beyond it, to the south- 
east, lies the Archives Room with its annex, but 
whether this quarter communicated directly 
with the megaron has not yet been ascertained. 
The court in front of the megaron is surpris- 
ingly shallow as compared with the arrange- 
ment at Tiryns. It seems likely that there was 
a larger court either to the southwest or the 
northeast. This will be investigated in a future 
campaign. Some remains of plaster and wall 
paintings on the ashlar blocks suggest the pos- 
sibility that the narrow court was bordered by 
a roofed colgnnade, although no traces of 
columns have yet come to fight. 

During the past season an extensive area to 
the southwest of the megaron was excavated 
(pl. 5, fig. 3). Alongside the Throne Room, 
under the supervision of Marion Rawson, were 
uncovered two suites of small chambers, sep- 
arated by a wall without a doorway. The south- 
eastern group, comprising at least three dimin- 
utive apartments, yielded little pottery, but 
contained a great number of fragments of fres- 
coes, some of which had surely fallen from an 
upper floor. All these pieces were removed and 
placed in the storeroom at Chora. The north- 
westerly complex (pl. 5, fig. 4) includes three 
small rooms with communicating doorways, and 
a fourth with an entrance of its own and a 
door probably leading into a magazine behind 
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the Throne Room. Here we clearly have a 
series of pantries in which some of the crockery 
or “china” of the palace was kept (pl. 6, fig. 5). 
Room 2 was found filled to overflowing with 
plain undecorated kylixes, of a more or less 
nearly uniform size and type. One end of this 
room was dug in 1952; under Miss Rawson's 
direction the whole chamber was cleared in 
1953. Though almost all the cups were badly 
broken, a count of stems indicated that at least 
2853 kylixes are represented. Four fairly large 
holes sunk into the floor alongside the north- 
eastern wall were presumably intended for solid 
wooden posts that supported shelves on which 
the pots were stored. 

Similar post-holes in Room 4, to the north- 
west (pl. 5, fig. 4, middle room at right), indi- 
cate that shelves ran around all four sides of the 
room. Here Miss Rawson recovered 512 pots 
of many different shapes, bowls, cups, kylixes, 
kraters, jars, jugs, a tankard, and a large basin. 
Some of the small jugs bore simple painted 
horizontal bands, but most of the vessels are 
undecorated. 

Room 3 alongside the Throne Room, long 
and narrow in shape, contained at least 286 
pots, exhibiting a great variety of shapes. At 
the southeastern end was found part of a table 
of offerings, made of stucco. Near it, and in 
other parts of the chamber, were many diminu- 
tive vessels, especially kylixes with high handles, 
evidently votives. Other types include shallow 
dishes, bowls, tiny cups, jugs, and jars, and 
numerous kylixes. All these pots (pl. 6, fig. 6) 
rested on an earth floor, ca. 0.20 m. above an 
earlier stucco pavement. 

Room 5, apparently the anteroom to further 
apartments that lie to the northeast, yielded 
remains of at least 2147 pots (pl. 6, fig. 7), among 
which Miss Rawson counted 1099 shallow bowls 
and 1024 teacups. Two small pithoi stood on 
the floor; there were also a dozen kylixes, a 
large basin, and other vessels of various shapes. 

Among and above the pots heaped up in 
these four pantries were found many fragments 
of plaster bearing painted decoration, and 
numerous large pieces of thicker stucco, pre- 
sumably from the pavement of a floor. It seemed 
clear that these had, for the most part, fallen 
from an upper story when the building col- 
lapsed in the great conflagration; and the qual- 
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ity of the frescoes implies that the apartments 
above were of considerable importance. Some 
light on this problem may be gained when the 
wall paintings have been cleaned and studied. 

Perhaps the most interesting object recovered 
in Room 4 is an inscribed tablet broken into 
many fragments (pl. 7, fig. 8). Enough is pre- 
served to show that the tablet deals with -pots 
of several different shapes. 

No direct way of communication between the 
megaron and these pantries has yet been 
brought to light. Instead, they open on, and 
were accessible from, what seems to have been 
a large, uncovered court toward the southwest 
(pl. 7, fig. 9). Excavations in this area were 
supervised by Rosemary Hope, and alter her 
departure by W. A. McDonald. Somewhat more 
than 7 m. wide and perhaps almost 20 m. long, 
the court was bordered toward the southwest by 
a substantial wall, built with a facing of squared 
blocks of poros laid in ashlar style. One section 
of the wall, ca. 11 m. long, is preserved, having 
miraculously escaped the attention of plunder- 
ers in search of building stone. Only the lowest 
course has survived, and two sets of dowel-holes 
in its top show that heavy horizontal beams had 
been laid here in the manner characteristic of 
Mycenae and other sites. The other (south- 
western) face of the wall was built of small, un- 
worked stones and was coated with plaster. It 
is clear that a similar rubble wall, faced with 
ashlar masonry, once bounded the court on the 
northeast; but, except for scanty traces, the 
poros blocks have all been extracted and carried 
away. With its well-constructed lateral walls 
the court, which was paved with stucco, was 
undoubtedly equipped with windows providing 
light and air to the pantries on the northeast 
and to a more stately apartment on the south- 
west. 

At some time in the Mycenaean period the 
southeastern end of the court seems to have 
been remodelled when two transverse walls 
(visible at right in Fig. 9), built of fairly large 
blocks, were erected, resting directly on the 
stucco floor. Part of the area thus shut off from 
the court was, apparently already in an earlier 
phase, paved with large, rough stone slabs. On 
the analogy of the arrangement at Tiryns this 
apartment, with a floor of flagstones, might 
conceivably be a bath; but pending further 
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investigation and study any interpretation is 
still premature. 

To the southwest, beyond the ashlar wall, 
lies a room of state, somewhat more than 7 m. 
wide and 10 m. long (pl. 7, fig. 9). It was evi- 
dently entered from the southeast, through a 
portico of two columns standing in antis. The 
bases of the columns were discovered in 1952, 
and from the imprints of the lower ends of the 
shafts in the contiguous stucco floor it was then 
concluded that the wooden columns must have 
been fluted. When the entire room was cleared 
this year, yet another column base was found 
in the central axis. Here, too, the impression 
of the flutings is well preserved, and their num- 
ber is seen to be forty-four. The room had a 
good stucco floor, and the walls were coated 
with plaster, which bore painted decoration. 
All that remained in place on the walls was 
removed for conservation by Zacharias Kanakis, 
who also took up great numbers of fallen frag- 
ments from the floor. Some were of considerable 
size. On many pieces the original colors are 
well preserved, and it is hoped that after proper 
cleaning some of the designs will become more 
clearly recognizable. 

This spacious room, with its single axial col- 
umn, is of no little architectural interest. In 
addition to its distyle facade toward the south- 
east, it has a large doorway to the southwest; 
beside it, on the right as one goes out, is a 
slightly raised, stucco platform like those in the 
Vestibule and the Portico of the megaron. 
Whether this is a place for a seat, or a stand 
for a sentry or a servant, is not yet clear; but 
since four examples have already been found 
in the building, it is obviously a peculiarity of 
the palace at Epano Englianos. 

Another doorway leads northwestward out 
of the room with the central column. It opens 
into a small passage from which a stairway ap- 
parently once ascended to the left, a door gave 
access to a room to the northwest, and a third 
door opened to the northeast onto a narrow 
corridor. The latter was filled with kitchen 
pottery, tripod vessels, braziers, a shallow basin, 
etc. From the corridor still another door swings 
to the left, or northwest, to a room not yet exca- 
vated. Further digging in this direction is 
necessary to clarify the plan and the interpreta- 
tion of this complex. 
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To the southwestward of the room with the 
axial column there was evidently another apart- 
ment of approximately the same size and shape. 
It had a good floor of stucco, but only a small 
part of it is preserved, since the ground sinks 
in this direction, and plowing has destroyed the 
pavement. This room, too, had interior col- 
umns: the base of one is still in place to the 
right as one enters. If the arrangement was 
symmetrical, there may have been four columns 
altogether, but only the one is yet certain. At 
the southwest, merely the foundations of the 
wall have survived; and elsewhere barely 
enough is left to show that the walls were coated 
with plaster, bearing painted decoration. 

On the southeastern slope of the hill, to the 
east of the portico and court of the megaron, 
a trial excavation revealed a complex of small 
rooms, passages, and walls. A stairway is prob- 
ably to be conjectured in this place, which seems 
to have suffered particularly severe damage in 
the great fire. A compact concrete-like mass of 
fused and calcined stones and crude brick, 
which here projected above ground, was seen 
to constitute a large section of a fallen wall 
that, under the effects of terrific heat, had co- 
alesced into a solid block. Similar fused con- 
cretions were found under ground also, and 
one proved to contain, embedded within it, 
many fragments of plaster with remains of 
painted decoration. With hammer and chisel 
Demetrios Theocharis was able to cut out some 
pieces, one of which still preserves almost the 
whole figure of a man in kilt-like costume mov- 
ing rapidly to the left and reminiscent of cer- 
tain miniature frescoes from Knossos. One or 
two fragments of inscribed tablets were also 
found in this area. 

In an investigation extending around the 
entire steep periphery of the palace-site W. A. 
McDonald made more than a dozen soundings 
to see if there might be any trace of a fortifica- 
tion wall after the manner of Mycenae and 
Tiryns. Walls came to light almost everywhere, 
but they evidently belonged to houses rather 
than to fortifications, and no evidence was 
found to show that defensive works on a large 
scale had been erected. The question is not 
yet finally settled, for the wholesale removal of 
building stones and progressive erosion may 
have changed the contours of the original edge 
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of the hill. Middle Helladic pottery recovered 
in some of the soundings indicates that some 
parts of the hill were inhabited in pre-Myce- 
naean times. The most notable object found is a 
fragment of a steatite rhyton probably in the 
form of a lion’s head. 

The enormous and varied collection of pot- 
tery recovered in the pantries has greatly in- 
creased the evidence available for chronological 
conclusions. It may surely be taken for granted 
that these pots are of types that were in use at 
the time the palace was destroyed by fire. So 
far as can be judged from a preliminary survey 
of the material, most of the shapes seem to be- 
long to Late Helladic III B and probably to a 
stage near the end of that period. The implica- 
tion in any event is that the disaster occurred 
not long before the end of the 13th century B.c. 
The date of construction of the palace, on the 
other hand, is still to be determined. There is 
plenty of evidence to suggest two or even three 
phases of occupation; but except for a few stray 
sherds — and they are scanty — there is no pot- 
tery from occupation-levels that can be ascribed 
to a time as early even as the beginning of Late 
Helladic III. In the present state of our in- 
vestigation it thus looks as if the palace lived 
out its life within the period called Late Hel- 
ladic III B. 

Concurrently with our explorations in the 
palace we also undertook in 1953 the excavation 
of a tholos tomb which had long been recog- 
nizable on a hillock barely 80 m. to the north- 
east of the northeasterly edge of the palace-site 
itself. ‘The existence of a tomb in this place was 
betrayed by the fragments of a huge lintel block 
of conglomerate, apparently still lying more or 
less nearly in its original position. The high 
hillock had been flattened off on top to serve 
as an aloni, a place for drying currants. The 
owner of the property, Mr. Peter Kanakaris of 
Davenport, lowa, happened to be in Greece 
during the summer, and we are much indebted 
to him for his understanding interest and help 
in permitting us to dig and in facilitating our 
project. We owe thanks likewise to his brother- 
in-law, K. Phermanis of Chora, cultivator of 
the surrounding vineyard and user of the alon:. 
Lord William ‘Taylour had charge of the exca- 
vation. It proved to be a much larger and more 
toilsome enterprise than had been anticipated, 
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requiring almost nine weeks of unremitting 
labor, although, so far as possible, operations 
were carried out simultaneously both in the 
dromos and in the chamber. 

The dromos, running from southwest to 
northeast, had been cut in stereo with a con- 
siderable downward slope toward the chamber 
and it was left without bordering walls. It is 
ca. 10 m. long, and 4 m. wide at the outer end, 
broadening slightly toward the doorway. The 
latter (pl. 8, fig. 10), ca. 2.25 m. wide and 4.50 m. 
deep from front to back, was framed by jambs 
solidly constructed of limestone blocks, some 
large, some small. The jamb at the left was in 
part preserved to its full height, ca. 4.60 m., 
and on it still rests a fragment of the massive 
inner lintel. The middle and outer lintel blocks 
(if there were originally three) are missing. 
There was no actual door, the opening having 
been closed, after the burial, by an impressive 
blocking wall, ca. 2 m. thick, and in part con- 
structed of squared blocks of poros. The wall 
was built with a finished face rising to a height 
of more than 2.50 m. on the interior and pre- 
sumably to the top on the exterior. The upper 
part of the wall, under the lintel, had been 
broken away and removed, especially on the 
right side, to a depth of almost | m. Whether 
this damage was done by tomb robbers, or in 
later times when the outer lintel blocks were 
carried away, could not be determined. 

The chamber (pl. 8, fig. 11), with a lower 
diameter of ca. 9.35 m., was enclosed by a wall 
carefully built of stones that show little trace 
of dressing. The material used near the door- 
way consists mainly of limestone blocks of some 
size, but the rest of the circle was constructed, 
in fairly regular courses, of astonishingly small 
stones: opposite the doorway more than 50 
courses can be counted in a vertical elevation 
of ca. 4.50 m., having thus an average height 
of only 0.09 m. The wall rises perpendicularly 
ca. 2.25 m. before the curve of the vault begins. 
The original height of the vault was probably 
not far from 7.50 m. 

A longitudinal section through the deposit 
that filled the dromos revealed almost nothing 
in the way of stratigraphic evidence. Except for 
a superficial modern intrusion, the fill seemed 
to be a single uniform deposit. It contained a 
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good many potsherds, some scattered bones, for 
the most part in fragments and splinters, and 
near the bottom in increasing numbers scraps 
and larger pieces of gold foil, together with 
various other fragmentary objects of bronze, 
ivory, etc. 

A transverse section through the earth filling 
the chamber disclosed a somewhat puzzling 
stratification. The material consisted mainly 
of clay-like earth, which had probably formed 
part of a tumulus over the tomb. It had clearly 
been taken from some inhabited site in the 
neighborhood, since it contained many pot- 
sherds, some of Middle Helladic type, some per- 
haps Early Helladic, some possibly even neo- 
lithic. In the center of the chamber was a cone- 
shaped heap of earth containing a considerable 
admixture of black matter; its top rose to nearly 
2 m. above the floor and at the sides it spread 
out widely toward the encircling wall of the 
tomb. This dark deposit yielded a great many 
objects of various kinds: much gold leaf, us- 
ually in small tattered fragments, numerous 
bits of bronze, scores of beads of amethyst, am- 
ber, and paste, arrowheads of chert, flint, and 
obsidian, remnants of ivory; also scattered, in- 
complete pieces of human bones. Deeper in the 
deposit, as we approached the floor on stereo, 
the quantity of gold leaf, beads of gold, ame- 
thyst, amber, etc., and other objects increased 
greatly. Indeed the floor seemed almost to have 
been carpeted with gold foil. Near the door 
was found a large amygdaloid amethyst bead- 
seal, with a lively scene in intaglio representing 
a man with sword attacking a lioness standing 
upright on its hindlegs (pl. 9, fig. 12). 

No burial in proper order came to light, but 
there were many small fragments of skulls and 
other human bones, also part of the skull of a 
goat. How these remains came to be so shat- 
tered and dispersed is a problem not easily 
explained. 

On the floor of the chamber at the right stood 
a cist, or sarcophagus, built of squared slabs of 
poros (pl. 8, fig. 11). An almost complete tibia 
and fragments of other bones were recovered, 
but no skeleton lying in order. From this cist 
came many beads of amber, amethyst, glass 
paste, and a few of gold, but the most interest- 
ing object is a small gold signet ring bearing in 
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intaglio on its bezel a cult scene (pl. 9, fig. 13): 
agrimi, shrine, a divine manifestation or epiph- 
any(?), worshipper. 

Along the left side of the chamber and 
roughly parallel to the enclosing wall is a curv- 
ing grave-pit, ca. 9 m. long, 0.70 m. wide and 
1.25 m. deep (pl. 8, fig. 10). This, too, had been 
disturbed, but it yielded a considerable harvest 
of interesting objects: splinters and fragments 
of human bones; boar’s tusks; quantities of 
beads of gold, amber, amethyst, and glass paste; 
arrowheads of chert and obsidian; gold-plated 
bronze rivets; fragments of bronze wire, etc. 
The most notable finds are a relatively large 
ornamental shield of gold in the shape of a 
figure 8 (pl. 9, fig. 14) with decorative details 
in delicate granulated work, and a magnificent 
flattened cylindrical seal, also of gold, bearing 
on one face a grid pattern and on the obverse, 
in intaglio, a handsome crested griffin (pl. 9, fig. 
15). It is a truly royal jewel. 

The tomb had obviously been ransacked by 
grave robbers, probably still in the Mycenaean 
age or at its end. They had undoubtedly made 
off with the greatest treasures, as in almost all 
other tholos tombs yet excavated. But their 
activities, which may have been hasty, were cer- 
tainly far from thorough; and the wealth of 
objects they had overlooked or scorned and left 
in confusion gives an illuminating, if tantaliz- 
ing, idea of the richness of the funerary offer- 
ings that had once been deposited in the cham- 
ber. A long period of cleaning and study will 
be required before all this material can be 
properly catalogued and evaluated. Meanwhile, 

-a preliminary survey shows, apart from the 
special items already mentioned: in gold, 23 
beads of various shapes, three butterflies, thin 
foil filling 41 small boxes, five mountings for 
beads, six owls charmingly delineated in re- 
poussé technique (pl. 9, fig. 16), five pendants, 
a ring with heart-shaped bezel, and 60 rosettes; 
a silver signet ring; nine arrowheads, one ring, 
and 40 rivets, some with gold-plated heads, in 
bronze; three carnelian beads and nine others 
of various kinds of stone, three marble pom- 

mels, two sealstones, 67 arrowheads of chert and 
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obsidian, and nearly 250 beads of amethyst, in- 
cluding one in the form of a scarab; about 360 
whole or fragmentary beads of amber; 14 beads 
of faience and 30 of glass paste. 

Even the dating of the monument itself must 
await further investigation, although it is surely 
safe to conjecture that the tomb was built for 
one of the kings who, from his seat on the 
throne in the megaron of the palace that stood 
on the neighboring hill, reigned over south- 
western Messenia. His name is not yet known; 
but it is not too much to hope that the patient 
continuation of excavations at Epano Englianos 
may some day shed light on this problem. 

During the campaign of 1953 W. A. Mc- 
Donald, in several excursions on foot, con- 
ducted extensive explorations of the region to 
the northwest, west, and southwest of the 
palace-site, as well as to the south and south- 
east. In many places he found evidence — 
chiefly in the potsherds that lay scattered about 
on the surface of the ground — of occupation 
in Mycenaean times; and it is clear that the 
whole countryside was, in that era, fairly thickly 
settled. Some of these settlements might well 
deserve trial excavations, and one at least ap- 
pears to offer high promise in the way of 
architectural remains. 

Under the supervision of Messrs. Theocharis 
and McDonald test pits were dug in the “Cave 
of Nestor,” a well-known natural grotto, the 
open entrance of which has long been familiar 
as a conspicuous feature in the precipitous 
northeasterly face of the height which in the 
classical period was called Koryphasion. The 
cave, now used as a sheepfold, has previously 
been several times investigated, but no compre- 
hensive account seems yet to have been pub- 
lished. The new exploration brought to light 
no architectural remains of consequence. A 
deep accumulation of debris, however, which 
was found to lie in stratigraphic order in the 
cavern, indicates a long history of human activ- 
ity about the spot. The pottery recovered 
ranges from neolithic through Early, Middle, 
and Late Helladic into historical times. 
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HE present paper discusses twenty-three 

fragments of Gaulish terra sigillata at the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum. The last 
three are unrelated to any of the others and 
their provenance is unknown, but the first 
twenty, under the comprehensive accession 
number MS 4877, were with one possible ex- 
ception all manufactured at La Graufesenque 
in southern Gaul and are alleged to have been 
acquired in the last ceniury at Orvieto together 
with a number of fragments of Arretine and 
later Italian sigillata? and quantities of Etrus- 
can objects as well. Evidence from elsewhere in 
Italy indicates that this is by no means an im- 
possible provenance, but the documentation of 
the early acquisitions of museums is notoriously 
inadequate, and Professor Minto has informed 
me that he knows iof no other Gaulish ware 
found in or near Orvieto. It is thus possible 
that this particular group was assembled some- 
where else in Italy, gr even in southern France, 
and that it was commercially intruded into a 
group of genuine Tuscan antiquities. 

However, assuming the reliability of tne 
alleged provenance, the group is interesting 
because it is generally earlier than most Gaulish 
sigillata from Italy. Later ware from Pompeii 
is, of course, well known from the publications 
of Déchelette and Atkinson. But in Atkinson's 
hoard there were only thirty-six examples of 
Dragendorff's Form 29 against fifty-four of 
Form 36, while in the present group these pro- 
portions are fifteen to four, respectively, plus 


1 My thanks for many courtesies in connection with the 
preparation of this paper are due to former and 
present members of the staff of the Museum, and to 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Laverty for her patience and skill 
in the preparation of the line drawings. 

2 Some of these were included in “A Preliminary Study 
of Late Italian Sigillata,” AJA 40 (1936) 437-451, and 


one fragment of a large vase or pitcher * —- that 
is, our material averages earlier than that from 
Pompeii (though No. 19 is distinctly later), 
The same conclusion is reached by comparing 
the prevailing idioms of decoration. By and 
large, our group coincides with the end of the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty and the commencement 
of the Flavian, ca. a.p. 70, with a few specimens 
from the preceding “splendid” and the follow- 
ing “decadent” periods. Unfortunately no sig- 
natures are preserved. 
The following abbreviations are used: 


Aislingen: R. Knorr, Die Terra Sigillata Gefisse 
von Aislingen, Jahrb. d. histor. Vereins Dillingen 
25 (1912). 

Atkinson: D. Atkinson, A Hoard of Samian Ware 
from Pompeii, JRS 4 (1914) 26-64. 

BMCat: H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Roman 
Pottery in the Departments of Antiquities in the 
British Museum (1909). 

Behrens: G. Behrens, Neue Funde aus dem Kastell 
Mainz, MZ 7 (1912) 92-109. 

Bushe-Fox: J. P. Bushe-Fox, The Use of Samian 
Pottery in dating the Early Roman occupation of 
the North of Britain, Archaeologia 64 (1913) 295-314. 

Déchelette: J. Déchelette, Les vases céramiques 
ornés de la Gaule romaine (1904), 2 volumes. 

Dragendorff: H. Dragendorff, Terra Sigillata, Bon. 
ner Jahrbiicher 96 (1905) 18-155. 

Hermet: F. Hermet, La Graufesenque (1934). 

Ludowici: W. Ludowici, Rheinzabern, five vol- 
umes of varying titles (1904-1927). 

Newstead: J]. Curle, A Roman Frontier Post and 
tts People. The Fort of Newstead in the Parish of 
Melrose (1911). 

“Decorated Arretine Ware in the University Museum, 
Philadelphia,” Festschrift August Oxé (1938). Other 
sigillata in the Museum were discussed by Waagé and 
Comfort, “Selected Pottery from Beth Shan (Roman 
Date),” PEFQS 68 (1936) 221-224. 

8 As at Pompeii, Form 30 is absent; Atkinson 29. 
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O-P: F. Oswald and T. D. Pryce, Terra Sigillata 
(1920). 

Siidgall.: RK. Knorr, Siidgallische Terra Sigillata 
Gefdsse von Rottweil (1912). 

1. Jhdt.: R. Knorr, Tépfer und Fabriken verzierter 
Terra-Sigillata des ersten Jahrhunderts (1919). 

Tépfernamen: R. Knorr, Terra-Sigillata Gefdsse 
des ersten Jahrhunderts mit Tépfernamen (1952). 

Unterkirchberg: R. Knorr, Terrasigillata von Un- 
terkirchberg-Viana, Germania 13 (1929) 7-19. 

Wroxeter II: J. P. Bushe-Fox, Second Report on 
the Excavations on the Site of the Roman Town at 
Wroxeter, Shropshire, 1913 (1914). 


1. MS 4877 T-OO-JJ. Form 29. The lower 
rim-moulding is not rouletted. The four-dot 
tendril binder is like O-P pl. 32:28 (from Ats- 
lingen pl. 18:1, of Ardact, Claudian). The five- 
pointed three-veined leaf of the lower frieze is 
similarly used in Tépfernamen pl. 80:C, from 
Hofheim, which is “very probably by Senicio.”’ 4 
Cruder forms are shown by Hermet, e.g. pl. 
6:27, from Nero to Vespasian. 

Hermet describes the “Splendid” Period of 
La Graufesenque (a.p. 40-60) as characterized 
by an absence of definite criteria rather than as 
possessing any clear-cut style of its own. This 
vase, assignable to ca. a.p. 50-60, is a striking 
illustration of this ob. ervation. 

2. MS 4877 GG. Form 29. The spur-scroll 
in the upper frieze is frequent from Claudius 
to Vespasian, and the filling of imbricated pin- 
nate leaves in the lower frieze is characteristic 
of Claudius-Nero.5 The general composition of 
the lower frieze is paralleled at Carlisle (a.p. 
70-80?),6 at London,? at Bregenz and Mainz 
(Claudius-Nero),8 Aislingen (Claudius),® and 
elsewhere. Any of the potters mentioned in the 
foregoing notes might have made this vase be- 
tween a.p. 50 and 60. 

3. MS 4877 RR. Form 29. The leaf, or its 
near relatives, appears on one or more of Aqui- 


4Cf. also pl. 57:0 (= Aislingen, pl. 6:2, Senicio fe, 
Neronian) and Aislingen, pl. 5:1, Gallicani M, from 
Rome, a.p. 45-60. 

5 For the general statement, O-P 70; for a similar con- 
temporary example, Unterkirchberg 12 (Form 30). 

6 Bushe-Fox, pl. 22:1, pp. 299 and 311. 

7 Tépfernamen, pl. 15:B, of Celadi (Nero) and 47:D, of 
Nigri (A.v. 60-75). 

8ib., pls. 44:C and 45:D, both of Murrani. 

%ib., pl. 66:A, including also the spur-scroll attributed 

to Aquitanus or Murranus; pl. 79:C, Niger. 
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tanus (?), Bilicatus, Gallicanus, Maccarus, Ma- 
tugenus, Murranus and Namus.'° The form of 
scroll is unusual, but Aquitanus and Daribitus 
used something comparable."' The fragment is 
datable ca. A.p. 55. 

4. MS 4877SS. Form 29. The daisy in the 
upper frieze is perhaps unique. The leaves in 
the lower frieze, and its decorative pattern, sug- 
gest the work of Murranus, a.p. 50-60.!2 

5. MS 4877 R. Form 29. The lower frieze 
has leafy festoons hanging from the same astra- 
gal bars as in the upper frieze, with a rabbit in 
the hollow; between the festoons were pendants 
attached by wavy lines. Inside, at the carina- 
tion, this vase has a depression similar to the 
characteristic inner groove corresponding to the 
upper rouletted rim-moulding.’* The imbri- 
cated decoration of the central zone is repro- 
duced, with its die, by Hermet, pl. 35 bis: B4. 
Datable to Nero-Vespasian. 

6. MS 4877 KK. Form 29. Good parallels 
to this sherd are Hermet, pl. 57: 3 and 13, and 
pl. 125: 22 (all Form 29, unsigned); the last was 
made at Rozier, near La Graufesenque. Ours 
may be by Germanus, later Neronian or Ves- 
pasianic.'* 

7. MS 4877 BB. Form 29. The same lower 
frieze occurs on a bowl by Medillus.'® A similar 
cuneiform leaf was used by Bassi Coeli (Nero- 
Vespasian)."° For parallels to the upper and 
lower friezes cf. Tépfernamen pl. 22, lower left 
and right, in the style of Daribitus, a.p. 40-65. 
Our sherd is Neronian. 

8. MS 4877 UU. Form. 29. In the lower 
frieze the lower hollows of the scroll contained 
double-rimmed medallions enclosing vegetable 
(?) patterns. For the medallion and space-filling 
rosettes, see no. 10 infra. For the general com- 
position compare Tépfernamen pl. 65:E. Dat- 
able to Nero-Vespasian. 

9. MS 4877 VV. Form 37. The chevrons and 
godroons are in the style of Meddillus.’? a.p. 
60-70. 


10 ib., pls. 68:A; 11:A; 26:A; 75:A; 38:B; 45:D,F; 46:A. 
11ib., pls. 72:B; 21:C. 

12 ib., pls. 44; 45:D,E. 

18 O-P 68. 

14 Tépfernamen, figure on p. ix. 

15 Wroxeter I (1913) 31, no. 25, pl. 13:5. 

16 Q-P, pl. 31:41, from BMCat, M 4. 

17 Tépfernamen, pl. 39:C. 
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10. MS 4877 QQ. Form 29. The small 
medallions and rosettes under a scroll in the 
upper or lower frieze of Form 29 are found on 
vases by Aquitanus, Matugenus, Marinus, Mon- 
tanus, Modestus, Murranus and others;'* the 
St. Andrew’s Cross appears on vases of Modes- 
tus, Passenus and others.'® All of these potters 
ceased work before a.p. 70.?° 

11. MS 4877 CC-PP. Form 29. The cunei- 
form leaf with stipule pointing at a rosette ap- 
pears at Newstead I (A.p. 79 for a few years),?! 
and Knorr assigns a similar leaf-and-stipule at 
Rottweil to the style of Passenus.*? Ca. a.p. 75. 

12. MS 4877 NN. Form 29. The repeated 
upright element in the lower frieze is not fig- 
ured in the standard reference works. Datable 
to Nero-Vespasian. 


13. MS 4877 HH. Form 29. The general 
style and some details of the decoration are 
strongly reminiscent of Passenus,*® and of an 
unsigned sherd from Rottweil.** Ours is datable 
ca. A.D. 70. 

14. MS 4877 EE. Form 37. The relief is low 
and the details are uncertain. The striated 
medallion contains an indistinct (seated hu- 
man?) figure. Below the medallion, a rosette; 
at its lower right, a hare which was probably 
balanced at the left. At the bottom is a wreath 
of triple pomegranate-buds?*> cut off by two 
grooves. This fragment is exceptional in that 


18 ib., pls. 5:L; $8:A; 39:B; 41:B; 43:L; 45:F,G. 

19 ib., pls. 42:A; 48:B. 

20 Knorr, /. Jhdt. 6-7. 

210-P, pl. 6:9. 

22 Jhdt., pl. 94:C. 

23 Tépfernamen, pl. 48:C, London. 

241. Jhdt., pl. 94:B. 

25 Cf. BMCat 49, fig. 47, “late Rutenian” Form 37. 


medallions are not common on Form 37 at La 
Graufesenque, and their usual composition is 
free in the field rather than under scrolls.?* The 
style bears no similarity to bowls of Form 
37 at Cannstatt (after a.p. 84), and only slightly 
to those at Pompeii (a.p. 79).27 Some of the 
vases at Rottweil (after a.p. 74) come closer. 
Ours is datable ca. a.p. 70-75. 

15. MS 4877 X-MM. Form 29. Parallels to 
the whole frieze and to the festoon are found 
at Rottweil,?® where they presumably antedate 
the settlement of Rottweil itself in a.v. 74. For 
a rim like ours see also Ludowici III 135 (of 
Cresti, Nero-Vespasian). Our sherds are ca. 
70, perhaps by Felix or Vitalis.?° 

16. MS 4877 Y. Form 37. This sherd ap- 
pears unique in its use of leaves instead of 
wavy lines or beads as vertical divisions be- 
tween panels. The leaves may be derived from 
Germanus.*® The lion in the panel is used by 
Passenus, Pontus, Rufinus, and Cotous.*' Ca, 
A.D. 75. 


No. 16 


17. MS 4877 WW. “Marbled sigillata” of 
Form 29. The decoration is characteristically 
“transitional” (Vespasianic). 

On this ware and the potters who produced 
it, see Dragendorff 97-101; Déchelette I 67; O-P 
218-221; and Hermet 169-178. It is said that 
“the red veining is obtained by the removal 
of the yellow color (perhaps by a brush or a 
feather) thus allowing the original color of the 


26 Hermet 137. 

27 Atkinson, nos. 37-81. 

28 Siidgall., pls. 1:6, 18:7, 8; 1. Jhdt., pl. 94:D. 
29 Topfernamen, pls. 24:D,F; 62:C. 

80 ib., pl. 28:F. 

81 ib., pls. 49:F; 50; 1. Jhdt., pls. 68; 85:C. 
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pottery to be visible,” or that separately pre- 
pared yellow and red baths of glaze were so 
mingled that the latter merely streaked the 
former without blending into it, and into this 
bi-colored bath the vase was dipped.*? How- 
ever, I think the phenomena of the best pieces 
are better explained by assuming a yellow glaze 
to which were -added, after application, small 
fluid quantities of the original clay containing 
iron oxide. These would have been spread by 
a feather, sponge, or brush, and would take 
their color in the process of baking. 

Many questions regarding this marbled ware 
are unanswered, but Hermet has shown that 
almost all decorated and undecorated forms of 
vases received this treatment, that at least forty- 
five known potters practiced it, that it was ap- 
plied to vases from the identical moulds used 
to produce the usual red bowls, that it was not 
accidental, and that marbled ware was ex- 
ported. He reports two cases of marbled Form 
37, which was previously unknown, and adds 
to the list of Oswald and Pryce certain names 
which make it probable that the technique con- 
tinued into the reign of Domitian, having been 
first developed at La Graufesenque under 
Claudius. Whether it was introduced thither 
from Augustan Arezzo* or not, it is certainly 
uncommon in Italian fabrics, and there is a 
lapse of time to be accounted for as well. As 
for its significance, the usual explanations that 
it imitated other fabrics such as stone, metal or 
millefiort glass may be true enough as far as 
they go, but the persistent vitality of this minor 
category of sigillata demands some additional 
explanation. May it not be that the customs or 
traditions attached to some occasional or sea- 
sonal event produced this variant from the 
ordinary style in the same way as modern festi- 
vals evoke many commercial articles not seen 
at other times? 

18. MS 4877 FF-Z. Form 29. Close parallels 
come from Pompeii and La Graufesenque,** 
both Form 37, unsigned. This sherd shows the 
full Flavian transitional decoration. 

19. MS 4877 LL. Form 37, La Graulesenque 
work. The thick lip, deep rim and crude ovolo 


82 The latter is the view of Hermet 22%. 
38 See O-P 218, and references there collected. 
34 Atkinson, pl. 16:80, and Hermet, pl. 82:9. 
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with rosette attached are in striking contrast to 
No. 22. The figure in the vertical panel at the 
right is shown on Form 37 by Déchelette ** and 
Hermet,** and appears holding a thyrsus (?) on 
Form 30 at Newstead, ca. a.p. 80.57 A similarly 
posed deer occurs in Déchelette II, no. 859 
(Mercator). The otiose tendrils in the panels 
with the deer and the male figure are, like the 
panel decoration and other features, character- 
istic of the full decadent period (Domitian- 
Trajan). 


20. MS 4877 TT. Fragment of a large vase 
decorated en barbotine, probably like those of 
O-P pl. 82. Wheelmarks are visible on the ex- 
terior. On this decoration, see O-P 226ff. and 
Déchelette I] 309ff. The feeling of this sherd 
is quite different from those found at Rheinza- 
bern;** it is probably from the latter half of the 
first century. 

21. MS 4096. Form 37, La Graufesenque 
ware, unsigned. Diameter 13.8 cm., height 6.2 
cm., width of undecorated rim 1.6 cm. 

The best parallel is an unsigned bow! from 
Wiesbaden showing the same decorative com- 
position and the same shape, including the 
little boss at the center of the under side of the 
bottom.*® The anonymous potter may be the 
same. In comparison with the Pompeian and 
Neapolitan bowls *® these two pieces have a 


55 IL, no, 336. 

36 Pl. 20:134 and 88:7. 

87 Newstead 205, no. 10. 

*8 Ludowici II 244-254. 

39 Behrens, pl. 8:6. 

49 Atkinson, pls. 2-16, and Déchelette I, figs. 64, 67, 68. 
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greater feeling of repose caused by fewer zones 
of repeated motives. Atkinson's no. 65 OF MO, 
is an exception, but the comparison is generally 
true, and without any tangible artistic merits 
the Pennsylvania bowl has an unpretentious 
charm of ornament and shape quite lacking in 
most of its predecessors of Form 29 and its suc- 
cessors of Form $7. The potter is quite defi- 
nitely feeling his way in the adaptation of one 
form to the other, in the decade a.p. 65-75. 


22. MS 4072. Form 37. The thickness is 
only .04 cm., swelling to .055 cm. on the rim. 
The fragmentary motive in the left panel is 
probably the horn of a deer similar to Hermet 
pl. 27:19. The small stylized leaf in the St. 


Andrew’s Cross has a near relative in Atkinson 
p. 26, fig. Q, similarly used on pl. 16:80, and 
differently used in Stidgall. pl. 11:4-7 (all Form 
29). The shape is more developed than that of 
the preceding bowl, but the narrow rim, thin 
fabric, and neat workmanship place this piece 
in the Flavian period at La Graufesenque. 

23. 29-100-5. Fragment of a lion mortarium, 
Dragendorff Form 45; Lezoux ware of the late 
second or early(?) third century. The interior 
is characteristically “studded with particles of 
grit.” 

HAveRFORD COLLEGE 


410-P 216, which see for a brief discussion of this class 
of sigillata; see also Déchelette II $21f. 
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A PAINTED GRAECO-PHOENICIAN VASE 
FROM ORMIDHIA IN CYPRUS 


SIR JOHN L. MYRES 
Piates 12-14 


HIS vase was acquired in Cyprus by 

General Louis Palma di Cesnola, and came 
to the Metropolitan Museum with the rest of 
his collection in 1873. In the Histoire de l’Art 
dans l’Antiquité of Perrot and Chipiez, Vol- 
ume III,! a line drawing by a reputable artist, 
E. Wallet, is identified with this vase; which is 
described by Georges Perrot, a learned and 
critical archaeologist, as “one of the most pre- 
cious relics of Cypriote art,” and as having 
been found at Ormidhia and acquired by the 
“New York Museum.” The same drawing is 
reproduced by W. Helbig,? and by Max Ohne- 
falsch-Richter,3 who repeats Perrot’s attribu- 
tion, and says that Cesnola among others dug 
tombs at Ormidhia. 


Ormidhia is a village between the north 
shore of Larnaka Bay and the high road, about 
halfway between Larnaka and Famagusta. A 
small sanctuary and many ancient tombs 2re 
recorded here by Ohnefalsch-Richter, and there 
has been much illicit tomb-digging over the 
whole district towards Famagusta and the 
northern hills, but no regular excavation; and 
nothing is recorded as to the precise source and 
associations of this vase. 

When the Cesnola Collection was reorganized 
in 1909 the vase occupied a large separate show- 
case; but it was in such bad condition that it 
was relegated to the “Research Collection,” and 
consequently is not included in the Handbook 


1G. Perrot and C. Chipiez. Histoire de l’Art dans 
VAntiquité, Vol. II] Phénicie et Chypre (1885) p. 711, 
fig. 523 (= Engl. Trans. ii 308, fig. 247). 

2W. Helbig. Homerisches Epos aus den Denkmdlern 
erldutert 2, 1886, p. 120, fig. 20. 

3 M. Ohnefalsch-Richter. Kypros, The Bible and Homer, 
1898, p. 96 (cf. 94, fig. 134), pl. cxli, 3. 


of 1914. It is noted, however, in the preface 
(p. viii)* with a reference to Perrot and Chipiez, 
and its identity was then so confidently as- 
sumed, that it was not thought necessary to 
compare it with Perrot’s text. Had it been so 
compared, there would have been no need 
for this republication of it. In Essays on 
Aegean Archaeology® the present writer noted 
it, from memory, as “fragmentary . . . badly 
mended and overpainted, and (it) has suffered 
from efflorescence since it came to New York.” 
In James R. Stewart's list of vases in this style,® 
it is not mentioned at all. 

Recent finds, mostly surreptitious, in the 
same neighbourhood, of vases of similar style, 
published by the Keeper of the Cyprus Muse- 
um, Mr. P. Dikaios,’ have recalled attention to 
the “Ormidhia Vase,” which, though so griev- 
ously defaced, is still the largest and most 
elaborately decorated in its class. 


The “Ormidhia Vase” is an amphora of 
Cypriote Iron Age fabric, in Fabric xvi h. of the 
Handbook,’ and in Gjerstad’s “bichrome IV” 
class,® and is of the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. It has an ovoid body, two upright side- 


4 Metropolitan Museum of Art. Handbook to the Ces- 
nola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus. 
York 1914 (hereinafter Handbook) p. viii. 


New 


5S. Casson (ed.). Essays in Aegean Archaeology pre- 
sented to Sir Arthur Evans, 1927, p. 85. 

6 James R. Stewart. Catalogue of the Nicholson Mu- 
seum. Sydney, N. S. W., 1948, p. 184-185. 

7P. Dikaios. Annual British School, Athens. XXXVI 
57, pl. 8. (the “Hubbard Amphora”’): Rep. Dep. Antiq. 
Cyprus, 1937-39, Nicosia, 1940, 132-144, pls. xxxix-xl. 

8 Handbook. Fabric XVI, h. 

9 E. Gjerstad. Swedish Cyprus Expedition, 2. 
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handles, a wide straight-sided neck, expanded 
very slightly upward, and a narrow horizontal 
rim (pl. 12, fig. 1). Its height (as preserved) is 
241%, inches; diameter without handles 2214 
inches; diameter of mouth 1814 inches; mean 
_ height of zone painted with human figures 4//, 
inches. The lower part is missing, up to the 
handles; what remains has been reconstructed 
from fragments, supplemented with plaster. It 
should be noted that part of the rim on the side 
with painted figures (hereinafter obverse) is 
missing, but that the reverse rim is complete: 
also that the painted band of geometrical orna- 
ment, above the figure-zone, though almost 
wholly obliterated on the reverse, can be traced 
there above one of the handles (pl. 12, figs. 2, 4). 

The vase is decorated in the dull black paint 
customary in the Early Iron Age of Cyprus, and 
some details are filled in — but always within 
black outlines — in the dull plum-red charac- 
teristic of its later phases. The clay is coarse, 
gritty, and cream-coloured; the customary local 
material, still used in the Famagusta potteries. 
Where the painted ornament is preserved, there 
is a fine slip of rather paler tint; but on the 
reverse side of the body (pl. 12, fig. 3) this has 
been almost entirely removed, and also beneath 
the handles and on some parts of the neck. Such 
defacement results, not uncommonly, from ex- 
posure to damp or to tomb-earth. 

On the neck are three bands of ornament, 
forming a symmetrical scheme. The upper and 
lower have alternate black panels containing an 
eight-leaved rosette, and “triglyph” panels of 
upright lines, with zigzag or lattice fillings: a 
well-known ornament in this style.!° The 
middle band, rather wider, has four oblong 
panels, separated by similar rosette-and-triglyph 
frames: the panels above the handles (much 
damaged) contained a lotus or palmette.!! Cen- 
tral, above the obverse and reverse sides of the 
body, stand elaborate geometrical schemes 
based on a lozenge between two half lozenges, 

again a characteristic decoration. 

Below this neck-ornamentation is a broad 

black band. Then on the shoulder is a simpler 


10 Handbook. nos. 688-699: British Museum C. 852-855. 
Dikaios. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1937-39, pl. xxxix, 
7, 8. 

11 Handbook. nos. 676, 697. 

12 Handbook, nos. 608, 696, 699. 
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geometrical design, with a chequer-filled tri- 
angle framed by six parallel lines and edged 
with loops.!* On either side are pilasters com- 
posed of grouped lines, edged with loops. On 
the reverse, this ornament is almost wholly 
destroyed, but traces are clear above one of the 
handles: it certainly encircled the vase origi- 
nally. This design is rather more archaic than 
the neck ornament; but it is normal, as the 
Handbook examples show, for such earlier 
motives to be retained in subsidiary positions 
after they are superseded elsewhere by more 
elaborate designs. 

Below the principal body-zone are two plain 
black bands, like that at the base of the neck; 
they are only preserved on the obverse side and 
below one of the handles, but must have been 
continuous. 

The principal zone (pl. 13, fig. 5) is preserved 
only on the obverse, except one small patch 
near the centre of the reverse, which must be 
examined later (pl. 13, fig. 6). It shows a scene 
of adoration, including five figures and room 
for a sixth, and for some central object such as 
a lotus-tree, or a table as on the “Hubbard 
Vase” (pl. 14, fig. 7). At either end is a pair of 
figures facing and joining hands high on an 
upright staff, which may have been crowned by 
a lotus-flower. About these staves the figures 
seem to be dancing, as their feet are wide apart. 
Another staff or tree stands between the right- 
hand group and the centre piece. The inner 
figures wear long skirts ornamented in gores, 
with a short-sleeved open-necked jacket. This 
probably represents the Minoan woman's dress 
which persisted long in Cyprus, and occurs on 
several monuments associated with the Ori- 
ental “night-gown and dressing-gown” costume. 
The figure on the right has the jacket girt low 
and hanging loose. Arms, legs, and garments 
are filled solid with red; the hair, massed be- 
hind the heads, is solid black; but the faces are 
in outline with large eyes. This mode of repre- 
sentation is inherited from the Minoan and 
Cypro-Mycenaean painters. Both figures seem 
to wear a collar of pendants. The outer figure 
on the left is much damaged, but its general 
pose is clear. Between these lateral groups 
stand two four-legged chairs facing each other, 


18 Handbook. nos. 605, 611, 613, 697. 
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with high backs and elaborate lattice frame- 
work below the seats. The frames are in solid 
black with large white roundels, probably rep- 
resenting inlays of ivory or light metal. Both 
are drawn rather high above the base line. This 
is a crude perspective for the background of 
the scene — the lateral figures, that is, are con- 
ceived as dancing before the chairs. 

The left-hand chair is empty; the other is 
occupied by a sprawling figure coloured red 
except the face and hair, and without trace of 
clothing. On the “Hubbard Vase” (pl. 14, fig. 7) 
where the legs are similarly exposed, a skirt is 
drawn across them in black outline, and pro- 
jects in front. The left arm hangs down behind 
the chair, like the free arms of the dancers; the 
right seems to hold some object in front of the 
waist. On the “Hubbard Vase” the figure is 
drinking from a vessel through a tube. The 
awkward pose results from the high position of 
the chairs which leaves insufficient head-room 
for upright sitting. 

Between the chairs, even supposing them 
both occupied, there is space for a lotus-tree 
or a table. 

But why is the other chair empty? Alterna- 
tives are (1) that the scene is unfinished; but 
this is very unlikely: most archaic compositions 
were drawn consecutively from left to right, as 
overcrowdings and lack of symmetry show. (2) 
that it has been weathered just as far as the 
front outline of the chair; but this is unlikely, 
for the margin of the chair itself is well de- 
fined. (3) that it has been deliberately defaced 
with intent to restore it, and that the chair has 
been retouched. The black paint of this chair 
is certainly rather darker and coarser than on 
adjacent figures, and its feet are drawn rather 
lower than those of the other chair. But with 
the clue supplied by the fragment on the re- 
verse, it is unlikely that a restorer would leave 
this chair empty, especially with so wide a 
space vacant in front of it. Two slight stains, 
to the right of this chair, and level with the 
feet of the occupant of the other, may be traces 
of a similar figure. The absence of an occupant 
of the left-hand chair, and of a central lotus- 
tree would be explained if they were painted in 
red, which always adhered less strongly than 
the black to the clay surface. Its complete dis- 


appearance, however, suggests deliberate scour- 
ing. 

On the obverse, then, the original decoration 
remains, though somewhat faded and damaged, 
with the doubtful exception of the empty chair 
and the blank central space in front of it. 

On the reverse (pl. 13, fig. 6), the only trace of 
original decoration is a small patch, showing 
the seat and forelegs of a similar chair, with 
part of the legs and body of the occupant, fac- 
ing the right. It stands almost exactly where 
the empty chair stands on the obverse. Origi- 
nally, therefore, there was a scene like that on 
the obverse, but with the left-hand chair occu- 
pied. The rest of the reverse surface has been 
severely scoured, so that the original surface- 
slip has disappeared. 


Ill 


Before enquiring whether it is possible to 
recover the decoration of the reverse, account 
must be taken of the external evidence for the 
style and technique of the vase as a whole. 

At first sight, the draughtsmanship of the 
figure-scene on the obverse is contemptible. But 
it is one of the most elaborate examples of a 
definite “style-less style,” which is derived from 
Minoan fresco-painting, through the “Warrior- 
Vase” from Mycenae and the Cypro-Mycenaean 
craters with chariots and figures of animals or 
birds.'* A list of the better examples — but 
without the “Ormidhia Vase’ —is given by 
James R. Stewart,'® and their characteristics are 
discussed by J]. L. Myres.'® 

It seems certain that these numerous ex- 
amples are not the “hybristic efforts of an un- 
trained apprentice,” but “the work of expert 
craftsmen deliberately discarding traditional 
modes of presentation in dealing with an un- 
conventional subject”; that they are in fact 
“experiments, aspiration after a free style, ex- 
pressive of the designer's own observation.” 
They show indeed some “unhandy provincial- 
ism” like their Late Minoan and Sub-Mycenaean 


14. J. Forsdyke. “A Late Mycenaean Vase” in Essays in 
Aegean Archaeology (note 5 above) pp. 27-30, pls. i, 
ii; British Museum. Catalogue of Greek Vases 1. 
A. 788-789. 

15 James R. Stewart (note 6 above). 

16J. L. Myres. Essays in Aegean Archaeology (note 5 
above) pp. 72-78, pls. xii, xiii, xiv. 
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precursors, but express essentially a “revolt and 
artistic nihilism” both against the rigid geo- 
metrical aniconic schemes of contemporary 
potters, and against the grandiose formalism of 
the high art of Assyria and Egypt, introduced, 
into Cyprus, mainly through Phoenician inter- 
course, from the eighth to the sixth century, 
but beginning, as already indicated, much 
earlier. 

Such a “‘style-less style” is not peculiar to 
Cyprus. Most children who try to draw at all, 
achieve it. In Minoan art there are the human 
figures on a vase from Kamarais Cave,’ the 
“Fisherman Vase” and the grotesque ‘‘demon- 
vases” from Melos '*; in Hellenic art, the Ka- 
beiric vase-paintings of Boeotia, and the out- 
lined owls and other birds on late pyxides from 
Rhodes and elsewhere; in Egypt, the grotesque 
court-scenes with caricatured animals, in a well- 
known papyrus of the reign of Rameses III.!® 
The revolt of a skilled artist has given us Ed- 
ward Lear's illustrations to his Nonsense Books; 
that of exuberant amateurs, those of W. S. 
Gilbert to his Bab Ballads, and of Algernon 
Blackwood to Belloc’s Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts. More recently we have the work of 
Picasso, and of a Cypriote painter, Georgiou.”° 


IV 

On the figure-scenes of the “Ormidhia Vase” 
some light has been thrown by the so-called 
“Hubbard Vase” (pl. 14, fig. 7) in the Cyprus 
Museum, acquired in 1935 and published by 
P. Dikaios.*! It was probably found at Varti- 
vounas near Platani a few miles east of Fama- 
gusta (figs. 7, 8 are reproduced by permission of 
the Cyprus Department of Antiquities). Here 
the obverse zone (pl. 14, fig. 7) presents a single 
figure reclining in a chair with footstool, facing 
to left as on the Ormidhia obverse, and drink- 
ing through a tube from a vessel on a stand 
which is replenished by an attendant facing to 
the right, while other refreshments occupy a 
table in the background, and behind the chair 
a sphinx turns away and holds a lotus to its 


17 J. L. Myres. Proc. Soc. Antiq. Lond. 2 Ser. XV, pls. 
11-12. 

18 Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos. Hellenic Society, 
London 1904. pls. xiv, 6, 8, 9; xxii. 

19A. Erman. Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 369. cf. 230-233. 

20 Cyprus Review 1950. December, pp. 15-20. 

21 Note 7 above. 
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nose. On a terracotta figure of a seated god- 
dess from Idalium, a sphinx forms part of the 
throne on each side: here the nearer sphinx has 
“come alive” and moved away to reveal the 
whole chair. Behind the attendant a bull's 
head hangs on a pilaster which closes the scene. 
On the reverse (pl. 14, fig. 8), five figures are 
dancing to their left; the central one, in a 
skin-tight black garment, holds a lyre; the others 
wear short skirts and join hands on lotus-sprays. 
The profile of the neck, and the wholly geo- 
metrical ornaments on neck and shoulder-zone 
show this vase to be considerably earlier than 
the Ormidhia vase; Gjerstad ** assigns it to his 
type III of the eighth century. 

This kind of adoration scene is therefore 
well established in Cyprus; and the use of a 
drinking-tube is common to Egypt and Syria. 
So the Ormidhia vase is not a “picnic.” ** The 
seated figure on the “Hubbard Vase’ wears a 
skirt (in black outline) but the body and legs 
are drawn nude and painted red as on the 
Ormidhia obverse. Nude goddesses are, how- 
ever, represented by moulded figurines in sev- 
enth and sixth century Cyprus, and there are 
pairs of goddesses in the Early Bronze Age ** 
and in the Hellenistic Age figurines of Eleusin- 
ian types. 

Vv 

With these general considerations in mind, 
we may revert to the damaged reverse of the 
“Ormidhia Vase.” 

In the drawing signed E. Wallet in Perrot 
and Chipiez 5 (pl. 14, fig. 9): 

1) the decorative details of the neck — espe- 
cially the position of the rosettes in relation to 
the central panel—show that the artist is 
copying the reverse, and not the obverse of the 
vase. 

2) the break in the rim, above the obverse 
panel is shown appearing above the complete 
rim of the reverse, and not yet filled with plaster 
as now. 

3) the large missing fragment below the 
centre of the figure-zone belongs not to the 


22 Swedish Cyprus Expedition IV 2, p. 62, fig. xxxiii, 2. 

23 As suggested in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, p. 86 
(note 5 above) in comparison with the vase from 
Amathus. British Museum. C. 855. 

24. L. Myres. Ann. Brit. Sch. Athens, XLII. pl. 26, 2. 

25 Histoire de l’Art Ill, p. 711, fig. 523. 
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obverse but to the reverse, where it is now re- 
placed by plaster. 

4) the large missing fragment, to the left of 
it in the drawing, has the same profile to right 
as the plaster filling on the reverse. 

5) More significantly, the two plain bands 
below the figure-scene on the obverse and under 
one of the handles, which must have been con- 
tinued on the reverse because they were ap- 
plied when the vase was on the wheel, are not 
only omitted in the drawing, (there is a trace 
of them under the handle), but are replaced by 
a zone of rosette-and-triglyph ornament, like 
that on the neck. 

6) The geometric decoration on the shoul- 
der, of which traces remain on the reverse, and 
which must have been continuous with the 
well-preserved shoulder ornament on the ob- 
verse, and both shoulders, is omitted altogether. 

7) Most important of all, the figure-scene in 
the drawing, though of the same general char- 
acter, differs in almost every detail from that 
on the obverse; though it agrees closely with 
the one surviving patch on the reverse repre- 
senting the left-hand chair and its occupant. 

This is the scene described by Perrot (above) 
as “one of the most precious relics of Cypriote 
art.” That it has been possible to remove it 
without defacing what remains of the chair and 
its occupant — which is certainly original — 
shows, on the one hand, that the scene which 
Wallet copied was a modern achievement; but 
on the other that this was a skilled replacement 
of an ancient painting, (of which only that 
chair-fragment remains) with the aid of the 
similar scene on the obverse. This is indeed the 
only extant source of inspiration available when 
Wallet was at work. 

Of that scene, however, it is not a mere copy. 
Principal differences are as follows:— 

1) an occupant has been supplied for the 
left-hand chair, closely copying the right-hand 
occupant on the obverse. 

2) the left arm of the right-hand occupant 
holds a lotus flower with two birds, for which 
there are many models in vase-paintings of this 
style and age. 

3) between the two seated figures is a lotus- 
tree like that on Handbook 671 but with lateral 
flowers springing from its base. More elaborate 
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lotus-trees are adored on Handbook 751 by 
men, and on Handbook 752 by birds. 

4) the two dancers on the left both face 
towards the seated figures, and approach a less 
elaborate lotus-tree. 

5) the two dancers on the right also face the 
centre-piece: the nearer, painted black except 
the face like the central dancer on the “Hub- 
bard Amphora” (fig. 8), holds a lotus-crowned 
staff in its right hand; the further figure, also 
painted in black, has a circular body which 
looks like a shield, seems to be bearded, and 
has no hair-mass behind the head. 

6) between these dancers and their lotus- 
staff a long-necked bird is feeding, painted 
black, except the head with large eye; this kind 
of bird is frequent in this style. 

The vigour and originality of these figures, 
and the rarity of similar scenes till the discovery 
of the “Hubbard Amphora” not long before 
1935, together with the survival of a part of a 
similar scene on the reverse of the “Ormidhia 
Vase” itself, makes it very likely that the latter 
scene on the Ormidhia Vase was the original 
from which the scene in the Wallet drawing 
was copied with the purpose of “restoration,” 
a process regrettable indeed, but not so heinous 
an offence in Cesnola’s generation as in our 
own. It is suggested therefore that what Wallet 
saw and copied was a drastic restoration based 
on what was then visible on the reverse, and so 
much more vivid than that on the obverse that 
it was preferred for reprodu‘ion. 

For the subsequent obliteration of the “re- 
stored” painting a probable occasion may be 
suggested. Cesnola was greatly distressed by the 
criticisms of Feuardent and others, which were 
mainly directed against features in the collec- 
tion which were unfamiliar in 1880. One of his 
assistants, Charles Balliard, a Frenchman, stated 
in 1909, that in order to conceal the traces of 
colour on the statues, Cesnola ordered him to 
cover them with a wash of crushed statue-frag- 
ments and gum-arabic, for “some day people 
will know better, and then they can be cleaned”; 
as was done in 1909, without damage to the 
ancient colours. It is suggested now, that the 
“Ormidhia Vase” was less fortunate; that it had 
indeed been cleaned and “restored” earlier — 
perhaps when the collection was in Paris — but 
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that to anticipate criticism it was subsequently 
“cleaned” again; not, however, till Perrot had 
accepted it, and Wallet had made his all-too- 
faithful drawing of what he saw. It has not 
been possible to discover the date either of the 


“restoration” or of its obliteration. But, who- 
ever painted the “Ormidhia Vase,” as seen by 
Perrot and Wallet, was a painter of genius. In 
spite of its misfortunes, it remains “one of our 
most precious relics of Cypriote art.” 
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TABULA IMPERII ROMANI 


A Map of the Roman Empire based on the 


Carte Internationale du 


FREEMAN 


HE purpose of this note is to sketch the 

history and present status of the Interna- 
tional Map of the Roman Empire, known offi- 
cially as the Tabula Imperti Romani. In 1924 
the British Ordnance Survey, long famed for 
its beautiful and accurate cartography, pub- 
lished a map of Roman Britain to the scale of 
one to one million? Then, in 1928, a resolu- 
tion was presented to the International Geo- 
graphical Congress at Cambridge, England, that 
“it would be of great interest from a historical 
and geographical point of view if an edition of 
the necessary sheets of the International Map 
on the scale of 1:1,000,000 were published, 
showing by an overprint the extent of the 
Roman Empire, with its main communications 
and other features of its organization, at the 
time of its greatest extent.” * On 19 July 1928, 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford (from 1920 to 1946 
Archaeological Officer of the British Ordnance 
Survey) outlined to the Congress the nature of 
the projected map. “The map would aim at 
being no more than a skeleton —a kind ol 
simplified Bradshaw map of the Roman Em- 
pire. It would show all the principal settle- 
ments whose names are known and the prin- 
cipal Roman roads. These would be the main 
features but in addition there would be indi- 
cated some important industrial regions (such 
as mining and pot-making districts), purely 
geographical names (as those of rivers, moun- 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Richard Goodchild, 
Librarian of the British School at Rome, who let me 
use his personal set of the printed sheets of the 
Tabula Imperii Romani and discussed the project 
with me at great length. 

2 Map of Roman Britain, published by the Ordnance 
Survey, Southampton, 1924. It contains 8 pages of 
text and indices. The 2nd edition came out in 1931 
and the 3rd edition in 1951. 

8 Report of the Proceedings of the International Geo 
graphical Congress, Cambridge, 1928 (1930), 48. 
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tains, forests and swamps), and tribal names. 
Military features, such as the German and 
Dacian walls and their associated forts, would 
be shown. Broadly speaking, the model sug- 
gested is the first edition of the map of Roman 
Britain, published in 1924 by the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain. (Perhaps I should 
explain that I suggest this map as a model be- 
cause no other similar map is in existence.) The 
utility of such a map is not open to question. 
Each sheet would be of immense service to 
students and teachers, who have nothing at 
present but small-scale atlas maps.” The first 
requisite for a map of the Roman Empire is 
‘a suitable base-map on which to overprint the 
archaeological information. For any large area 
of this kind the International Map of the scale 
of one to a million is clearly the ideal map.” 4 
The unit of publication of the historical map 
would thus be sheets of the International Map; 
and the entire Roman Empire according to the 
plan of 1928 would be covered by forty-eight 
sheets. (For a brief sketch of the International 
Map, see Annex 1, below.) 

The Congress at Cambridge in 1928 ap- 
pointed a “Commission for the preparation of 
a map of the Roman Empire (Commission No. 
7)” which met at Florence, Italy, 30 April and 
1 May 1929.5 The Commission was presided 
over by the Director-General of the British Ord- 
nance Survey and had representatives from 
England, Italy, France and Spain, among whom 
were the Director-General of the Istituto Geo- 


40. G. S. Crawford, “A proposed map of the Roman 

Empire,” Report, 403-406. See also Antiquity $ (1929) 
230; Geographical Journal 74 (1929) 414. 
The International Map of the Roman Empire 
(1:1,000,000): being the Ist Report of Commission 
No. 7 of the International Geographical Union, Ord- 
nance Survey Office, 1912, 10 pp. and Index Map. See 
also Universo 12 (1931) 675-679, including a full-color 
excerpt from K 33 Roma. 
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grafico Militare; Dr. Thomas Ashby, whose 
knowledge of the topography of ancient Italy 
was unrivalled; Prof. Giuseppe Lugli, Lanci- 
ani’s successor in the field of Roman topog- 
raphy; and Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the 
Commission. The Commission stressed that the 
map “was to be historical and not archaeologi- 
cal; not to serve as a guide or index map of 
ancient monuments, but to show as far as pos- 
sible the distribution and character of popula- 
tion in Roman times, the Roman names of 
towns and natural features, and the economic 
and social conditions of the period.” (Never- 
theless, one of the uses of the map would be to 
show students of ancient history the location 
of the excavations and their communications 
with neighboring territories.) The Commission 
also pointed out that the Tabula Imperii Ro- 
mani, which was of moderate scale (one to one 
million is roughly one inch to 15.78 miles) must 
not be confused with the entirely different 
project of the Forma orbis Romani, a series of 
maps and plans on a far larger scale sponsored 
by the Union Académique Internationale. (See 
Annex, 2, below.) 

The third meeting of the Commission was 
16 to 19 September 1931 in Paris where the 
International Geographical Congress was then 
in session.® Four sheets of the Tabula Imperii 
Romani were presented to the Congress: N 30 
Edinburgh; K 33 Roma, by Lugli and Pedate; 
K 29 Porto, and K 30 Madrid, by de Cifuentes 
and Iribas of Spain. The tragic death of Dr. 
Thomas Ashby in 1931 left Prof. Lugli alone to 
direct the work of the map in Italy. The Com- 
mission, which had been named in 1928, now 
passed its functions to the Central Bureau of 
the International 1/M Map under Brigadier 
Winterbotham, located at Southampton at the 
Ordnance Survey. The Central Bureau then 
met in Rome in November 1932. Six countries 


6 Comptes Rendus du Congrés International de Géog- 
raphie, Paris, 1931 (1934), Tome 3, 617-628. See espe- 
cially F. Pellati and G. Lugli, “Circa la carta 


dell'Impero Romano.” 

7 The International Map of the World 1:1,000,000: 
Report of a Conference held in November 1932 at 
Rome in connection with the International 1/M Map 
of the Roman Empire. Central Bureau, Ordnance 
Survey Office, 1933. 8 pp. and Index Map. See An- 
tiquity 7 (1933) 1-3. 
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were represented: Great Britain, Italy, France, 
Germany, Spain and Portugal.?’ The coopera- 
tion of the Egyptian government had been ob- 
tained and soon afterward the collaboration of 
archaeologists was secured in Switzerland, Aus- 
tria and Hungary. Preliminary printings of 
seven sheets were presented, and the hope was 
expressed that they would soon be put on sale. 
It was decided “that the map should be ex- 
tended to include all regions where traces of 
Roman penetration had been found, and that 
each sheet should represent the conditions at 
a date not necessarily the same for each sheet 
but the date of the highest development of the 
region under the Romans.” When the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress met at Warsaw 
in August 1934, further progress was reported 
and six sheets were presented: K 32 Firenze, 
L 31 Lyons, and the four sheets for Egypt, 
H 32 Alexandria, H 36 Cairo, G 36 Aswan, F 36 
Wadi Halfa.* 

The Central Bureau met at London 23 to 26 
September 1935.® It was the sixth meeting held 
to discuss the historical map. Once again the 
need for the map was stated. “Without a suit- 
able map it is impossible adequately to display 
historical facts in correct relationship to their 
environment or to record and promulgate in 
any really convenient manner the results of 
archaeological research. A map showing the 
existing knowledge of the Roman Empire 
would not only be invaluable for the study and 
teaching of history, for which at present nothing 
but small-scale Atlas.-maps are available, but 
would provide a notable stimulus to further 
research.” The map will “be of use to both 
students and the general public. The Commis- 
sion regards it most important to keep the map 
as clear and simple as possible .. .” Four more 
sheets were now added to the projected total, 
making fifty-six sheets in all; the four were N 32, 


8 Comptes Rendus du Congrés International de Géog- 
raphie, Varsovie, 1934 (1938), tome 4, 73. 

9See the pamphlet published prior to the London 
meeting: Tabula Imperii Romani: Map of the Roman 
Empire based on the Carte Internationale du Monde 
au Millioniéme. London, Congress, 1935. Printed and 
published by the Central Bureau, Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, 14 pp. and Index Map. The re- 
sult of the meeting and the whole project were sur- 
veyed in the Geographical Journal 86 (1935) 523-526. 
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M 34, L 36, and L 37. The formidable problem 
of international cooperation arose constantly: 
while the unit of publication was a sheet of the 
International 1/M Map, the unit of compila- 
tion was of necessity a national area. For ex- 
ample, L 32 Milano, includes Switzerland, a 
large region of Italy, and parts of France, Ger- 
many and Austria.’° Contour lines, it was de- 
cided, could be omitted for they complicated 
the work of printing. The emphasis was placed 
instead on an absolutely uniform color-scheme 
for the hypsometric layers, reserving the same 
shades of color for the same heights in accord- 
ance with the system adopted for the Interna- 
tional 1/M Map. (The provisional sheets of 
the Tabula Imperit Romani so far printed had 
shown a wide variation both in their color- 
schemes and in their layering.) The name of 
each sheet would be the same as the name of 
the corresponding sheet of the International 
1/M Map. There would be a descriptive 
pamphlet and index accompanying each sheet, 
written both in Latin and in a language chosen 
by the country publishing it; it would also be 
translated into one other language, either Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, or Italian, if the 
language chosen was different from these five. 
The Permanent Council to advise the Central 
Bureau now consisted of Crawford, the Secre- 
tary, Great Britain; Lugli, Italy; Bersu, Ger- 
many; and Seyrig, France. The total prospectus 
of sheets was now as follows (the starred sheets 
were put on sale to the public; the date is that 
of the presentation of the preliminary sheet): 
**O 31 Aberdeen, 1934 
**N 30 Edinburgh, 1931 

N 31 Amsterdam 

N 32 Hamburg 

M 30 London 

M 31 Paris 

M 32 Mainz 

M 33 Wien 


10 Prof. Lugli is at present trying to bring about the 
necessary cooperation between Italy, Austria and 
Jugo-Slavia to produce L 83 Trieste. Sheet M 30 
London can be published if the French can ever com- 
plete their half of it; the British half was completed 
a quarter of a century ago. The seven sheets on sale 
in 1934 are reviewed in JRS 25 (1935) 249-250. Sheet 
L 31 Lyons is reviewed by the late Rev. M. P. Charles- 
worth in Geographical Journal 93 (1939) 455-456. 
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M 34 Cracow 
L 30 Bordeaux 
**L 31 Lyons, 1934 
32. Milano, 1932 
33 Trieste 
34 Budapest 
35 Bucharest 
36 Odessa 
37 Rostov 
29 Porto, 1931 
30 Madrid, 1931 
31 Marseille 
Firenze, 1932 
Roma, 1931 
Sofia 
Istanbul 
Sinop 
Batum 
Tiflis 
Lisboa 
Valencia 
31 Algiers 
‘Tunis, 1932 
33. Palermo, 1932 
34 Athens 
35 Smyrna 
36 Ankara 
37 Erzerum 
38 ‘Tabriz 
Casablanca 
30. Fes 
31 Laghouat 
Sfax 
33 Tripoli 
34 Benghasi 
35 Crete 
Beirut 
37 Damascus 
38 Baghdad 
29 Marrakech 
33 Socna 
34 Aujila 
35 Alexandria, 1934 
36 ©Cairo, 1934 
H 37 Al Jauf 
H 38 Basra 
**G 36 Aswan, 1934 
**F 36 Wadi Halfa, 1934 
In 1935 the Tabula Imperti Romani seemed 
flourishing, its future solid and secure. Yet in 
the next few years it fell completely apart. Only 
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one more sheet was published: M $1 Mainz 
(1940). This is the only one of the fifteen 
sheets which were ultimately printed in pro- 
visional or final form that has actually been 
available since the end of World War II. The 
others have disappeared from circulation. 
Those which were printed in final form are 
no longer in print. There have been rumors 
that other sheets were in progress, but nothing 
has come of them.'* When the International 
Geographical Congress met again at Amsterdam 
in July 1938, the historical map apparently was 
not even discussed, for I can find no mention of 
it in the published proceedings. Nor does it 
seem to have come up either at the 16th Con- 
gress at Lisbon in April 1949 or at the 17th in 
August 1952 at Washington.'® In 1938 Craw- 
ford, who had borne the burden of the project 
from its beginning, turned over the key office 
of Secretary to H. Nesselhauf of Freiburg i. Br., 
who unfortunately soon decided that he could 
find no time to work on the map and who has 
not yet found a successor as Secretary. After 
World War II the Central Bureau remained 
technically in the office of the Ordnance Survey 
at Southampton, but its status was insubstantial 
and uncertain and the situation was considered 
inopportune for republishing the sheets already 
done or for understaking the preparation and 
publication of new sheets. Indeed, with the be- 
ginning of World War II, the fundamental 
project of the International 1/M Map itself in 
large part lapsed and the sheets for Europe, 
Africa and Asia are no longer being printed." 
11 Tabula Imperii Romani: M 32 Mogontiacum (Mainz), 
edited by Peter Goessler, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1940 
(but not generally distributed until 1949). It is ac- 
companied by an 88-page pamphlet which has an 
index of the geographical and political names, tribes, 
rivers and mountains, a 19-page index of the places 
whose ancient names are shown on the map, and a 
47-page index of archaeological sites whose ancient 
names are not known but whose modern names and 
exact coordinates are given so that the reader can spot 
their position. Reviewed in Antiquity 24 (1950) 147- 
148, by the late Rev. M. P. Charlesworth. 
12 Bulletin Budé 62 (1939) 35-36 records progress made 
on sheet L 30 Bordeaux. 
18 See abstract of the proceedings in Geographical Jour- 
nal 104 (1949) 76-82; 119 (1953) 81-90. 
14 The Western Hemisphere is still in print. In 1946 the 
107 sheets covering all of Hispanic America south of 
the U.S.-Mexican border were completed by the 
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At the 1949 Congress a Commission on the 
International 1/M Map with John K. Wright 
as chairman was appointed to consider the 
status of the map and the transfer of the 
Central Bureau to the United Nations, and in 
1952 they recommended approval of the trans- 
fer, with reservations. At present the Army/Air 
1/M series, published for the use of the air 
forces during the War, is the only easily ob- 
tained 1/M map; it uses a color-scheme for 
layering in shades of blue and purple, to facili- 
tate reading under a red light, and is entirely 
unsuitable for the historical map. The British 
War Office has begun a World Topographical 
Map 1/M and two sheets have been issued; it 
uses a different color-scheme for the hypso- 
metric layering than the old 1/M map and 
there is grave doubt whether it is suitable for 
the Tabula Imperit Romani." 

Nevertheless, there is one glimmer of hope in 
the cloud of all-pervading apathy and delay 
which has enveloped the International Map of 
the Roman Empire during the last eighteen 
years. The preparation of a map of Libya 
(Tripolitania and Cyrenaica) has been spon- 
sored by the Libya Map Committee (R. E. M. 
Wheeler, Chairman) and reconnaissance of the 
terrain has been carried out by Mr. Ward 
Perkins, Director, and Mr. Goodchild, Libra- 
rian of the British School at Rome; a final sur- 
vey of the terrain was made during the summer 
of 1951. Through their extensive knowledge 
of the country, much light has already been 
cast on the military and economic problems of 
the Roman territory.'®. Two sheets will soon 


American Geographical Society; Geographical Journal 
107 (19146) 74-75. The U. S. Geological Survey pub- 
lished four sheets in 1948-1950: NK 10 Mount Shasta, 
NK 16 Chicago, NL 17 Lake Erie, NI 18 Hatteras; 
Geographical Journal 116 (1950) 253. 

15 Lyons-Milano and Cairo. They have a complete place- 
name index on the reverse side. Geographical Journal 
117 (1951) 251. It is feared that progress with this 
series will be very gradual. 

16R. G. Goodchild and John D. Ward Perkins, ‘The 
Limes Tripolitanus in the light of recent discover- 
ies,” JRS 39 (1949) 81-95; R. G. Goodchild, “The 
Limes Tripolitanus, II,” JRS 40 (1950) 30-38, “Roman 
Tripolitania: reconnaissance in its desert frontier 
zone,” and “Mapping Roman Libya,” Geographical 
Journal 115 (1950) 161-178 and 118 (1952) 142-152. See 
also Goodchild, The Roman Roads and Milestones of 

Tripolitania, 1948. 
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be published: H & I 33, H & I 34. This publi- 
cation may well stimulate other countries to 
produce additional sheets of the historical map. 
“The scheme is an ambitious one . . . The 
time is ripe; for popular interest in archaeology 
was never so great as it is now and it is growing 
daily. If proof were needed, it might be found 
in the sales of the map of Roman Britain . 
There is no reason why the proposed map should 
not also ultimately be a profitable undertak- 
ing.” 17 These words are as true today as they 
were twenty-five years ago. The project of the 
Tabula Impertt Romani is well worth being 
subsidized and encouraged by U.N.E.S.C.O. It 
would have wide appeal and interest not only 
to students of ancient civilization but to the 
larger audience which knows, through the works 
of Spengler and Toynbee, of the long-vanished 
pax Romana, of barbarians breaking through 
far-flung frontiers, of the problems of the dis- 
integration and fall of civilizations. It is para- 
doxical that the most informative and valuable 
map of the Roman Empire available to the 
student today is the Peutinger Table, a 13th 
century copy of a road map dating from the 
late Roman Empire.'® Neither during the 
Renaissance nor since has anyone drawn an 
adequate map of the Roman Empire. During 
the past century tremendous advances have 
been made in our knowledge of ancient civiliza- 
tion. Roman towns and cities and villas have 
been uncovered from England to the Euphrates, 
the limites along the Rhine and Danube and 
the African and Syrian deserts have been ex- 
plored and charted, and a Roman trading sta- 
tion has been excavated on the east coast of 
India, although this would fall outside the 
scope of a map of the Roman Empire.'® While 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum was 


17 Report, Cambridge (1928) 406. 

18 Antiquity 7 (1933) 1. 

19 The vast publication in fourteen volumes of Der 
Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des Rdmerreiches 

' (Berlin and Leipzig, 1914-1937) has long been known; 
also Der Rémische Limes in Oesterreich, seventeen 
volumes, Vienna, 1900-1937. Air photography has been 
applied to the problem of the African limes by Jean 
Baradez, Fossatum Africae: Vue aérienne de l’organi- 
zation romaine dans le sud-Algérien (x, 378 pp., two 

maps, Paris, 1919) and to the Syrian limes by Antoine 

Poidebard, La trace de Rome dans le désert de Syrie: 

Le limes de Trajan 4 la conquéte arabe, recherches 


founded to gather together every known Latin 
inscription and arrange them by province and 
town of origin, to date only partial and tenta- 
tive efforts have been made towards the far 
more modest goal of doing the same for our 
geographical knowledge of the ancient world: 
namely, to collect the ancient sources and the 
archaeological data and present them vividly 
and graphically in the form of a map. Imper- 
fections in the unpublished preliminary sheets 
of the historical map should not prevent their 
publication. At the Paris conference in 1931 
Professor Lugli well said that each sheet should 
be viewed as a first edition, designed to be re- 
vised and augmented with the aid of those who 
use it, particularly local antiquaries, so that it 
will be possible to proceed as quickly as pos- 
sible to the definitive final version. It would 
be preferable to leave the project of the map 
with the Central Bureau rather than transfer 
it to the group now sponsoring the Forma orbis 
Romani, a project which has an entirely dif- 
ferent goal. American scholars too could take 
part in the Tabula: they could compile the 
sheets for those regions of the Roman Empire 
whose present governments cannot be expected 
to cooperate in a topographical project. While 
the compilation can be done far better by the 
nation involved when actual reconnaissance of 
the terrain is possible, nevertheless lacunae can- 
not be left in the Tabula indefinitely and the 
main materials are at hand to all: the ancient 
sources (the Peutinger Table, the Itineraries, 
Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, etc.) and the modern 
archaeological publications. To do’ nothing 
more than plot this data on the appropriate 
sheet of the International 1/M Map would pro- 
vide a historical map of no small value. 

ANNEX |: The International Map 1/M, off- 


aériennes, 1925-1932 (two volumes: text, xxiv, 213 pp.; 
atlas, 161 plates and a 1/M map; with an introduction 
by Franz Cumont, Paris, 1934) and Le limes de Chalcis 
(part 1, xvi, 254 pages, 45 figures, 2 maps; part 2, 121 
plates, 6 maps; 1945). The trading-station in India 
was recently discovered, “Arikamedu: an Indo-Roman 
Trading-station on the East Coast of India,” R. E. M. 
Wheeler, Ancient India 1 (1946) 17-124. Nor should 
it be forgotten that there is need of a historical map 
which will set down the recent archaeological dis- 
coveries and sites in the Near East and locate for the 
student the cities, routes and empires of the earliest 
period of civilization; Antiquity 27 (1953) 1-2. 
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cially designated as the Carte internationale du 
Monde au Millioniéme, was so little known 
that many of the scholars who began work on 
the map of the Roman Empire had never heard 
of it. The history of this geographical enter- 
prise up to 1913 is fully discussed with index 
maps by C. F. Close of London in the Atti del 
X Congresso di Geografia, Roma, 1913 (1915), 
9-48. Its origin goes back to 1891 when Penck 
stated the need for a uniform map of the world 
at the 5th International Geographical Congress 
at Berne. By 1913 thirty-four sheets were com- 
pleted or nearly so (twenty-six by the U. S., four 
by Great Britain, and one each by Italy, France, 
Austria, and Hungary), the preliminary prob- 
lems had been solved and the project was 
gathering momentum. A modified conic pro- 
jection was used; the meridians were straight 
lines, the parallels were arcuate and the error 
(less than one part in twelve hundred) was dis- 
tributed in the interior of each sheet. The 
elevation and relief of the land and the depth 
of the sea were shown by hypsometric layers 
in color so that the impression given of the 
nature of the terrain would be both clearer and 
more pleasing to the eye than simple contour 
lines. The colors used were shades of blue for 
the water and shades of green, yellow, brown 
and reddish-brown for the land. The sheets 
themselves were of uniform extent: four degrees 
of latitude high, six degrees of longitude wide. 
Each sheet is thus about 45 cm. high, but the 
width varies with the latitude involved, e.g., 
approximately 60 cm. for 28°, 52 cm. for 40° 
and 42 cm. for 52°. Due to this narrowing, the 
sheets would be 12° of longitude wide north 
of latitude 60°. Individual sheets would be 
designated by code and name, e.g. NK 10 
Mount Shasta, NK 33 Roma, NM 30 London. 
The first letter, “N,” simply means that the 
sheet is north of the equator; and this letter is 
often omitted. The second letter indicates the 
particular strip of latitude four degrees high 
running around the globe in which the par- 
ticular sheet falls: the letters are arranged in 
alphabetical order from equator to pole, A is 
0° to 4°, B is 4° to 8°, K is 40° to 44°, M is 
48° to 52°, and so forth. The number (the 
third element of the code designation) of the 
sheet indicates which strip six degrees of longi- 
tude wide running from pole to pole is in- 
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volved: the strips are numbered from east to 
west starting diametrically opposite Greenwich: 
1 for the strip from 180° to 174° W., 30 for 6° 
W. to 0°, 32 for 6° E. to 12° E., etc. The 
name of the sheet is taken from the most im- 
portant city or geographical feature represented 
on it. About seventy sheets would cover the 
U. S., about sixty would cover Europe from 
the Mediterranean to 60th parallel of latitude. 

Sheets of the International 1/M Map are no 
longer available; but a substitute is the World 
Aeronautical Chart 1/M published by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey using approximately 
the same hypsometric layering in color. The 
sheets are a uniform 4° of latitude in height 
but vary in width; they are not designated by 
the same system as the International 1/M Map. 
ANNEX 2: The Forma orbis Romani, spon- 
sored by the Union Académique Internationale, 
has a goal entirely different from the Tabula 
(see Antiquity 3 [1929] 370). It provides highly 
detailed studies of regions of particular im- 
portance; to date, fascicles have been published 
by Italy, France and Spain. (See notices in 
Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, Académie 
royale de Belgique, 5e série [1947] 375-376; 
[1948] 350-351; [1949] 394-396; [1950] 301- 
302.) The Unione Accademica Nazionale of 
Italy has published six fascicles of the Forma 
Italiae with detailed discussion, maps, plans 
and photographs: Anxur-Tarracina [Lugli, 
1926], Circeit [Lugli, 1928], Libarna {Monaco, 
1936], Tuder-Carsulae [Becatti, 1938], Surren- 


_tum [Mingazzini and Pfister, 1936] and Au- 


gusta Praetoria [Barocelli, 1948]. (Not to be 
confused with this series is the independent 
publication by the Istituto di Studi Romani of 
Italia Romana; a number of fascicles have al- 
ready appeared under the title Municip: e 
Colonie dealing with various ancient towns, 
and still other fascicles deal with the various 
regions of Italy.) Under the direction of Adrien 
Blanchet, the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres of the Institut de France started 
the publication in 1931 of the Carte Archéo- 
logique de la Gaule romaine, in eighty-one 
fascicles, based on the 1 to 200,000 map of the 
Service Géographique de l Armée. The 10th 
fascicle was published in 1946; the 11th (Aude) 
is in preparation. Fascicle 3 covers Corsica; 
all the others so far published are devoted to 
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Narbonensis. Each fascicle consists of a 1:200,- 
000 map, various plans, and a booklet with 
detailed description of the remains and numer- 
ous photographs. Spain has published two 
fascicles of the Carta arquelogica de Espatia: 
Soria by Taracena Aquirre, 1941; and Barce- 
lona by Basch, Serra i Rafals and Colominas 
Roca, 1945. Fascicles II Laietania and III Cos- 
setans of the Forma Conventus Tarraconensis 
are in progress and work is also being done on 
Emporium and Tarraco as well as Barcino. Not 
part of the Forma orbis Romani but well 
worthy of mention are three other maps. The 
Edizione archeologica della carta d'Italia al 
100,000, published by the Istituto Geografico 
Militare, Firenze, is partially complete; some 
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fifty of the 282 sheets which cover Italy, Sicily 
and Sardinia have appeared since 1928. A 
Roman road map of North Africa, (M. P. 
Salama, Le Réseau routier de l'Afrique romaine, 
1 to 1,500,000, covering the territory from 
about 8° W. to 12° E.), has recently been pub- 
lished in Algiers; it has neither contours nor 
layering. Three sheets of the Archaeological 
Map of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, 
1 to 250,000, showing layering, were printed in 
1950 by the British Ordnance Survey (see re- 
view by O. G. S. Crawford, Antiquity 25 [1951] 
55-56). 


Hopart 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


ADDENDUM TO NEWS 


In a recent number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology, (July 1953), on page 211, Professor 
A. W. Van Buren, in reporting, with his habitual 
accuracy, the principal archaeological discoveries in 
Rome, mentions also the latest novelties in the field 
of Christian epigraphy. The new documents which 
he reports are an inscription referring to Saint Peter, 
deciphered by me in the underground portions of 
the Vatican Basilica, and a graffito discovered be- 
neath the Domus Flavia on the Palatine by the keen 
eyes of a youth, Ezio Cannata: this latter being a 
graffito considered to be dated by the consuls of the 
year A.b. 78 and referring to the celebration of a 
eucharistic agape: 

(anchor) Panis acce[p(tus) i]n luce Crestos 

susceptus pr. K. Mai. Com. Pris. coss. 

The statement concerning Saint Peter corresponds 
perfectly to the facts. The only addition to be made 
is that above the inscription (which is accompanied 
by a naive portrait of the Apostle) I have been able 
to read many other inscriptions of notable interest 
for the story of the Church, and that my publication 
(which is to be followed in a short time by the 
translations in the principal modern languages) is 
about to appear from the Stamperia d’Arte of the 
Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato in Rome.? 

On the other hand, the inscription on the Palatine 
and others to which young Ezio Cannata called at- 
tention on various occasions, whether upon the 
Palatine itself or elsewhere, have recently and with- 
out the shadow of a doubt been recognized as false. 

The suspicions regarding these most singular 
Christian texts arose a few days after the first “dis- 
coveries;” but it was a slow and delicate matter to 
assemble the proofs necessary for demonstrating 
their falsity. Unfortunately there was on the part 
of some Italian and foreign scholars an excessive 
haste to bring those inscriptions to the knowledge 


1 This notice, by Professor Margherita Guarducci, was 
addressed to the office of the Archaeological Institute, 
in the form of a letter, dated 2 September, 1953. Dr. 
A. W. Van Buren has been so kind as to provide the 
translation. Eprror. 

2 This publication, entitled Cristo e San Pietro in un 
documento precostantiniano della Necropoli Vaticana, 
has appeared in the meantime. 
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of the public by means of articles in the newspapers 
and special communications; at the time, moreover, 
when the very nature of those documents demanded 
a most careful examination and extreme prudence. 
But the haste on the part of those scholars is in a 
certain sense excusable by reason of the enthusiasm 
which the finding of exceptional texts is accustomed 
to produce. On the other hand, it was hard to think, 
at the moment, of falsifications, whether because no 
false inscription had ever come to light in Rome 
since the remote times of Pirro Ligorio, or because 
at least the first graffiti reported by Cannata ap- 
peared, in form, neat and correct. The same could 
not be said, however, of their content, which showed 
itself to be full of difficulties and problems. I my- 
self soon came to realize this when, a few hours after 
having examined the famous graffito of the Palatine 
to which Professor Van Buren alludes, I was forced 
to conclude that the eucharistic interpretation could 
not be maintained, and that, on the other hand — 
with all good will — one could not succeed in find- 
ing another reasonable interpretation. 

In fact, upon interpreting the inscription: “Bread 
received in the light of Christ, received the 30. April 
under the consulship of Commodus and Priscus (A.p. 
78),” that is to say in substance as the record of a 
first Communion, or at least one deserving ccm. 
memoration, there arose at once grave difficulties: 
lack of the name of the person supposed to have 
communicated, useless repetition of susceptus after 
acceptus, abbreviation of this latter word whereas 
susceptus is written out in full, nominative Crestos 
instead of the genitive Cresti which would have been 
expected. Then, and most of all, there was the fact 
that the verb suscipere applies properly, in Palaeo- 
christian epigraphical diction, to the departed who 
have been received into the peace of God, and in 
particular that the sepulchral formula is attested, in 
luce Domini susceptus, followed by the day of the 
month and the names of the consuls (cf. E. Diehl, 
Inscr. Lat. Christ., 3444). On the other hand, upon 
abandoning the eucharistic interpretation, and un- 
derstanding the inscription as the record of a de- 
ceased person, the name of this latter individual 
ought of necessity to stand at the beginning of the 
inscription, in the letters Panis acce[p. There is the 
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Greek personal name Pan; but, apart from the diff- 
culty of attributing to a Christian a name so obvi- 
ously pagan, whatever could have been the meaning 
of isacce[p? There is also, although quite rare, 
Panis; but how is one to explain acce[p? In brief, 
in whatever direction one turned, no way out was 
found. And there was in addition the difficulty that 
this graffito— whether eucharistic or funerary — 
stood completely isolated on a wall lacking any other 
mark. 

But then proofs were added to proofs and finally 
absolute certainty of the falsity was established. In 
this sense the Direzione Generale delle Antichita e 
Belle Arti, in agreement with the Ripartizione delle 
Antichita e Belle Arti of the Commune of Rome, 
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issued several months ago an official communication 
which was then distributed to the press and pub- 
lished in very many newspapers. 

The only gain derived from this affair is the 
interesting material for experiments which the false 
graffitt have offered to the Istituto Centrale del 
Restauro, thus giving occasion to a brilliant article 
by Dr. Licia Borrelli Vlad, in vol. XIII of the 
Bollettino of that institute. In this, all the chemical 
and other proceedings, and the subtle observations 
of an exclusively technical character, are described, 
by means of which it proved possible, quite apart 
from the judgment of scholars, to demonstrate the 
falseness of those texts. 


CORRECTION 


On plate 80 of Volume 57, the caption for Fig. 2 should 
read “Nicopolis. Statue of a Girl.” On plate 82, Fig. 6, 
read “Statue of a Goddess from the Temple of Poseidon 


on the Isthmus of Corinth.” 


— 


MICHAEL IvVANOviCcH RostovtzerF died at his home 
in New Haven, Connecticut on October 20, 1952, 
after a long illness. 

Born near Kiev in the Ukraine on November 10, 
1870, he took his formal education principally at 
Kiev, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Rome, but his 
experience was continuously enlarged and renewed 
through wide and constant travel between the 
centers of learning in the old world and between the 
centers of ancient life in Mediterranean lands and 
the Middle East as far as India. 

He held professorships at St. Petersburg, Wiscon- 
sin, and Yale and extended lectureships at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the Collége de France. He filled 
the Norton, Lowell, and Colver lectureships in this 
country and was invited but declined to assume 
chairs at Berlin and Harvard. He was honored by de- 
grees from the Universities of Athens, Chicago, Leip- 
zig, and Wisconsin and from Cambridge, Harvard, 
and Oxford Universities. He was a member of the 
principal academies and learned societies of Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, Russia, Sweden, and the United States. 

His best known major works embraced every 
aspect of the history of the Hellenistic and Roman 
worlds: in economic history, Geschichte der Stuats- 
pacht in der roemischen Kaiserzeit, Studien zur 
Geschichte des roemischen Kolonats, A Large Estate 
in Egypt in the Third Century B.C.; in archaeology, 
Catalogue des plombs antiques de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Die roemische Bleitesserae, Excavations 
at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Reports 1-1X; in the 
history of art, Die hellenistisch-roemische Architek- 
turlandschaft, Ancient Decorative Painting in South 
Russia, Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty, The 
Animal Style in South Russia and China, Dura and 
the Problem of Parthian Art, Dura-Europos and its 
Art; in the history of religion, Mystic Italy, The 
Hellenistic World and the After Life; in history in 
its widest sense, Iranians and Greeks in South 
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Russia, Skythien und der Bosporus, Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Roman Empire, History of the 
Ancient World, Cambridge Ancient History (chap- 
ters in vols. VII, VIII, IX, XI), Seleuctd Babylonia, 
Caravan Cities, Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World. 

This career and these works speak proudly for 
themselves, but, like the lapidary cursus, without 
overtones. They proclaim Rostovtzeff one of the 
greatest scholars and teachers of his generation. His 
was one of the most comprehensive minds of our 
time. 

Throughout his own life he sought by understand- 
ing and imagination to compass the life of a seg- 
ment of the past of humanity in its totality. He was 
uniquely endowed with the grasp and energy to 
seize and control the richness and variety of human 
experience, penetration beyond dogma, sympathy 
beyond censure. Great learning and great humanity 
gave him the power to relive the past in all its 
bewildering fullness of intention, act, and context. 
The sufferings of his own time, of which he partook 
as an exile, the fracturing of the liberal cosmopolis, 
in which his mind lived, only deepened his passion 
for comprehension and quickened his zest for par- 
ticipation. Few historians have given their con- 
temporaries a vision of the past so vivid and mani- 
fold, a sense of the present so meaningful. 

These things he communicated to others through 
the kindling excitement of his books and articles 
and through the electricity of his presence. Un- 
sparing of himself, he assumed in those whom he 
valued the qualities which he alone possessed, and 
by unfailing tolerance and unaffected generosity 
drew them on to the fullest extent of their capacities. 
To have read him is to know the past as one might 
wish to know the present, with an intoxicating ex- 
pansion of insight. To have known him is to have 
felt the radiant force of human greatness. 

Frank E. Brown 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Types of Ancient Egyptian Statuary, by Bodil 
Hornemann. Part 1: Pp. xi, pls. 315 (i-e., 311) 
in portfolio. Munksgaard, Copenhagen. Dan. Crs. 
100.00. 


Many years of effort have been devoted to the 
compilation of this portfolio of drawings of Egyptian 
sculptures in museums of Egypt, Europe and Amer- 
ica. The coverage of each sculpture is complete, for 
almost every plate includes profile and rear view 
(so rarely shown in publications) as well as the con- 
ventional front view; cross sections of the more 
important sculptures are given, along with drawings 
of essential or unusual details. Though some unpub- 
lished or little-known sculptures are illustrated, the 
majority are familiar, for the purpose of the book 
is not the publication of material but the classifica- 
tion of Egyptian sculpture into types. I am doubtful 
that the purpose has been achieved. 

The purpose of any system of classification is to 
facilitate reference and to make knowledge more 
accessible. Unfortunately this publication is not 
well arranged for rapid reference nor is its classifica- 
tion of great utility. Miss Hornemann has put the 
sculptures into two main groups depending on the 
position of the feet and has subdivided these groups 
according to the position of the hands. Royal, hu- 
man and divine figures are grouped together in a 
system that permits only a very limited adherence to 
chronological order and none at all to the really 
essential or dominant characteristics of the sculp- 
tures. Thus, a famous Old Kingdom statue of a 
hunchback is listed under no. 204 along with statues 
having a pendant right arm and bent left arm. 
Surely the interesting element of this statue is that 
it represents a deformed person, and either expert 
or amateur would look for it in company with the 
dwarf no. 10, which is classified with statues having 
their hands by their sides, a commonplace and unim- 
portant detail. Many other incongruous combina- 
tions exist in this work, all of them due to the limita- 
tions of the classification system employed; it is to 
this system that I object, more than to Miss Horne- 
mann’s work, which is in some ways admirable, espe- 
cially when it shows details not usually available in 

published works. Art, unlike the output of the 


crafts, cannot be satisfactorily Classified on so me 
chanical a basis as shape or minor details. 
The present volume is but the first of a longer 
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series. The author will earn the eternal good will 
of all scholars, and enormously increase the value of 
her work, if she will include in the future volumes 
under each type a notation giving the date of the 
earliest known example, its floruit and final appear- 
ance. 
Joun D. Cooney 
THE BRookLyN MusEUM 


Prosopographia Ptolemaica, by W. Peremans and 
E. Van'’t Dack. Il. L'armée de terre et la police, 
nos. 1825-4983. Pp. xxxvi + 277. Universitas 
Catholica Lovaniensis, Studia Hellenistica, ed. L. 
Cerfaux and W. Peremans, No. 8. Louvain, 1952. 


With commendable promptness the authors of 
this useful catalogue have followed their first volume 
(cf. AJA 55 [1951] 436-438) with a second. Two are 
still promised, and we can only cheer these inde 
fatigable scholars to the uncompleted part of their 
task, expressing the wish, also, that they will crown 
the entire catalogue with a general index of names, 
comparable to the “Index of Careers” in Brough- 
ton’s Magistrates, a kind of “Prosopographia Regni 
Ptolemaeorum.” For the task which Peremans and 
Van't Dack have set themselves is not an easy one. 
This becomes increasingly evident with each new 
volume. 

The authors declared their stout intention at the 
beginning to compile lists of names by categories, 
including only such instances as are specifically so 
designated in the texts, and excluding all inference 
and reconstruction. This has merit. Certainly one 
must start in this way. But in handling the texts, 
and still more in assembling the evidence from all 
quarters, valid inferences occur, discoveries and new 
The 
variously published in place and date, and usually 
fragmentary. The narrow basis of the Greek ono 
masticon invites caution, since homonyms are fre. 


combinations. authors deal with documents 


quent and misleading. Actually, many of the present 
entries are something less than certain. More might 
profitably have been included, with a clear indica 
tion of the degree of probability in each case. | 
refer, for example, to the famous “Doppelinschrift” 
from Hermupolis Magna, SB V 8066 (Zaki Aly has 
published a photograph of one additional fragment 
in ABSA 46, 1951, pp. 219-231). In this dedication 
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by xenot Apolloniatai, Idumaean mercenaries in 
the service of Auletes and Tryphaena, the dedicants 
are arranged in columns by hegemoniai, each headed 
by the hegemon, ouragos, semeiophoros, and four 
pentecontarchs. These are included by the authors 
in the so-designated categories of officers in the 
regular Ptolemaic army. The men whose names fol- 
low, however, are not included among “les autres 
militaires” because they are not expressly glossed 
as soldiers, and yet they can be nothing else, clearly. 

Such hesitation to draw even rather obvious con- 
clusions, understandable and in a way commendable 
as it is, does make the collection rather a highly 
useful tool than such a step forward in our knowl- 
edge of Ptolemaic Egypt as I think it could be. 
There is no doubt, on the other hand, that it is very 
useful to have the relatively well attested members 
of the army and the police brought together by cate- 
gories, and the volume, like its predecessor, will be 
used constantly by all who are concerned with the 
field. 

New discoveries will gradually increase our knowl- 
edge, of course, and we may look for Addenda in 
later volumes. For example, a little more informa- 
tion on the place of the leitourgot in the provision- 
ing of the Ptolemaic army comes from a Yale 
papyrus (Inv. 1622; 231 ».c.), which it is hoped to 
publish soon in the JJP. Four persons so charac- 
terized receive wine from a toparch and a topo- 
grammateus for the “Macedonians” (corrected from 
“soldiers”) in Philadelphia. Whether these persons 
were civil or military, they were in the service of the 
army, and should properly be included. The au- 
thors mention on page xv one other leitourgos 
“dont le charact¢re militaire n’est pas prouvé.” 

C. Braprorp WELLES 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Quintus Veranius, Consul A.D. 49. A Study 
Based upon his Recently Identified Sepulchral 
Inscription, by Arthur E. Gordon. University of 
California Publications in Classical Archaeology, 
Vol. 2, No. 5, pp. viii + 231-352, Pls. 7-13. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1952. 


Jeanne and Louis Robert have long demonstrated 
the effectiveness of a husband-and-wife team in 
epigraphy, and following their example, Professor 
Gordon is joined by his wife in the discovery and 
publication of a new funerary inscription from the 
Roman area. This is a marble slab reportedly found 
in 1926 at Pratolungo, and now attached to a wall 
of the garden of the Museo Nazionale Romano — 
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another reminder that often the most notable ar- 
chaeological finds are made in museums. While 
Mrs. Gordon does not appear as co-author, she is 
frequently cited as authority for the architectural 
aspects of restoration, such as the space occupied by 
proposed restorations. This is a consideration which 
epigraphists neglect to their peril, but few can have 
such confidence that they are right. 

The text itself is both important and difficult. 
More than half has been lost at the left, though 
much of this may be restored with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty. Veranius’ name is recovered from 
the last line, and the identification is attractive, 
although the items mentioned in the cursus are 
not those of IGRR III 703. In particular, the state- 
ment that he died in Britain as its governor is prac- 
tically conclusive. The form of the text is that of a 
laudatio, with the stages in Veranius’ career ex- 
pressed in brief, asyndetic sentences (“praefuit . . . 
delevit . . . pacavit . . . adlectus est... erat. . 
decessit”) In the last line is mentioned an infant 
descendant of his, son or daughter, who shared the 
inscription and possibly the sepulchre. 

Gordon has prepared the account of the Veranii 
for the Real-Encyclopddie, and gives here a generous 
sampling of his conclusions concerning one of the 
notables of Rome in the reigns of Claudius and 
Nero. Various technical points are of interest, 
notably that Claudius exercised the adlectio in 
numerum patriciorum in A.p. 49. Veranius’ career 
suggests that he may have had something like en- 
gineering or architectural training, starting his 
career as triumvir monetalis, being specially charged 
with the supervision of the cefacra Epya in Cibyra 
during his governorship of Lycia, and later filling 
the post of curator aedium sacrarum, etc. at Rome. 
Such a training would explain something of his 
military career also, since he appears as a specialist 
in mountain warfare and in siege operations. 

The author, long known for his work with Latin 
inscriptions, is cautious, patient, and learned. His 
discussion of restorations is packed with wise ob- 
servations on parallel practices and institutions. He 
concludes his study with two very useful appendices, 
on the 76 known curatores aedium sacrarum and 
on the 98 known instances of triumphal honors and 
statues in Rome during the Empire. 

C. BRADFoRD WELLES 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Light on the Most Ancient East by /. 
Gordon Childe. Pp. xv + 255, pls. xxxix. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, New York, 1953. $6.50. 


The present rewriting of New Light on the Most 
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Ancient East (1934), itself a rewriting of The Most 
Ancient East (1928), makes its welcome and timely 
appearance after an era characterized by several 
significant excavations. The scope of the volume is 
greatly enlarged and the content modified to include 
the results of the recent work in Egypt (Saqqarah, 
Helwan), Mesopotamia (Dr. Braidwood’s work), the 
Indus basin, and other regions. Early Anatolia does 
not enter into the discussion except indirectly. Like 
the earlier editions, the volume is well and copiously 
illustrated, although one might have expected the 
author to have drawn less heavily on the figures al- 
ready familiar from its predecessors, the plate 
showing a mouflon ram and an urial ram from the 
London Zoological Gardens being a case in point. 

Childe’s analysis of the materials is frequently 
brilliant, and throughout the volume there are many 
penetrating remarks which open possible channels 
for future study. Special attention is given to the 
economic factors of agriculture and the domestica- 
tion of animals, as inferred from grain and animal 
remains found, and characteristic elements of the 
culture, such as sling pellets or arrow tips. The 
reader is bound to admire the vast geographical 
range covered and the critical and original use of 
the material presented in excavation reports. 
Childe’s thought is both flexible, as in his tendency 
to regard certain African remains as possibly though 
not probably early (pp. 23, 27-28), and at times 
rightly unwavering, as in his statement, “In no case 
can fashions in costume nor hairdressing be used to 
distinguish between Sumerians and Semites as was 
once believed (p. 167).” His treatment of the 
Warka lion hunt stele (p. 79), following Dussaud, 
deserves attention, although later in the text (pp. 
130-131) he uses the evidence in a different way. 
Many other instances could be cited to illustrate 
various contributions to the study of particular 
monuments or comparisons. 

When Childe is concerned with the shifting sands 
of comparative stratigraphy and absolute chronol- 
ogy, his conclusions and synchronisms are occa- 
sionally forced or hastily drawn, and although based 
on the latest evidence, not always on the most 
careful examination of this evidence. Concerning 
the correlation of levels at Eridu and Tepe Gawra, 
he states on page 120," ... ceramic peculiarities, 
notably the spouted libation vase of Fig. 61, c, indi- 
cate that the earliest Ubaid temple at Gawra 
(-XIX) is in time contemporary only with the late 
phase represented by Eridu -VIII in Sumer.” He 
also states, “A similar retardation as compared to 
Lower Mesopotamia is discoverable in prehistoric 
times, too. North Syria and Assyria shared, as shown 
in Chapter VI, the Ubaid culture with Sumer, but 
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it was also shown that the lower Ubaid settlements 
of Gawra -XVIII and -XVII in Assyria must be con- 
temporary with the upper Ubaid temple -VIII at 
Eridu (p. 208).” Reference to the chart in Sumer 
IV, no. 2, reveals on the contrary that the pottery 
in question starts and flourishes earlier, beginning in 
level XIII not VIII, and this vitiates his argument 
for a retardation since northern and southern Ubaid 
begin about the same time on these grounds, with 
the proto-Ubaid wares of Eridu still earlier. Indeed, 
the opposite of this retardation is conceived by 
Braidwood in The Near East and the Foundations 
for Civilization, p. 36, note. Another example is 
Childe’s plausible suggestion that Hama level K, 
indeed a long phase, ends with the beginning of 
the Sixth Egyptian Dynasty. Reference to AJA 55 
(1951) p. 364, note 37, indicates that the subsequent 
Hama level J] may begin at the same time as the 
Fifth Egyptian Dynasty. The reviewer is not fa- 
miliar with the archaeology of the Indus Valley and 
is unable to judge the validity of Childe’s discussion 
of its elements and the relative dates of its phases. 

There are several errors in the text which should 
be corrected if a revised edition is to appear. On 
page 6 Childe refers to “the Serpent Neith” where 
he evidently intends to refer to another goddess, 
Neith not having any dominant association with the 
serpent. On pages xiii, 227, figure 111 (p. 288), the 
chart (pp. 232-233), and p. 235 (index), the word 
Yamuq or Yamugian is a misspelling of Yarmuk 
and Yarmukian. In “the spendid Jemdet Nasr head 
of Plate XXIX (p. 238)” the reference is incorrect 
and should probably refer to the Uruk head of 
Plate XXXVI. 

The vast extent of the material covered and the 
fact that the volume is essentially a new edition oi 
a widely used and well-known book would seem to 
obviate the necessity for a detailed review. The 
reader is bound to find the volume stimulating and 
informative and by far the most reliable synthesis 
yet presented of the materials within its scope. 

WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON 

THe METROPOLITAN MuseEUM OF ART 


Il Palazzo Minoico di Festds. Vol. 11, 11 Secondo 
Palazzo by Luigi Pernier and Luisa Banti. Pp. 
xii + 647, figs. 309. La Libreria dello Stato, Roma, 
1951. 


This handsome volume, begun by Luigi Pernier 
and continued after his death in 1937 by Luisa 
Banti, represents the final publication of the second 
or Late Minoan palace at Phaistos, where the Italian 
Archaeological Mission to Crete has been engaged 
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since 1900. As in any joint publication, the reader's 
curiosity is aroused as to the correct division of the 
laurels. In her preface (vii-x) Miss Banti explains 
that the first part of the book (Parte Quinta, 3-414), 
an objective description of the remains, is basically 
Pernier’s work, whereas a separate section on gen- 
eral conclusions (Parte Sesta, 417-606) is hers en- 
tirely; in this arrangement it is parallel to Pernier’s 
Festos I, a description of the first palace. 

The description of architectural remains is pre- 
sented in twelve chapters, eight devoted to those 
parts at ground level, two to the elevated north- 
west quarter and the upper storey, and two more to 
stray objects and a group of houses to the northeast. 
A rough draft of the first ten chapters had been 
prepared by Pernier between 1907 and 1929, which 
at the time of his death he was reworking. To Miss 
Banti fell the job of re-editing, no small task, since 
the text lacked comparisons with other sites, notes 
and bibliography, and had to be brought up to 
date with current excavations at Phaistos and else- 
where in Crete. Consequently she had to rewrite 
most of the text. It is a fitting tribute to Pernier 
that she tried to preserve so much of his original, 
but perhaps too bad that in so doing she could not 
write a more concise account. 

It is not the purpose of this review to evaluate the 
magnificent remains of the palace but rather the 
clarity and usefulness to the student of this publica- 
tion. One proceeds in orderly fashion through 
the various parts, beginning with the western court 
and ending with the north quarter and its eleva- 
tions. Each section is carefully described down to 
the dimensions and condition of single blocks of 
stone. It is all there and with many excellent il- 
lustrations, yet one wonders whether the reader can 
always “tell the forest from the trees.” There is 
only one plan (fig. 285 facing p. 484 with no pre- 
ceding reference) and that not so complete in the 
numbering of rooms as the smaller one published in 
the Italian Guida; there are only three elevations 
and these of the architectural cross section variety 
(figs. 187, 209, and 216); and there is no attempt 
to reconstruct the appearance of the palace even on 
paper. Much as one may criticize Evans’ concrete 
reconstructions and the hypothetical nature of much 
of his Palace of Minos, they have brought to life 
Minoan civilization in a way which this publication 
fails to do. 

‘The second main part of the book dealing with 
general conclusions is Miss Banti’s most important 
contribution. In it are five chapters on architec- 
ture (417-485), six on pottery (487-564), one on 
chronology (565-569), and one on the cults of the 
second palace (571-587). Many of the observations 
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are astute and the conclusions provocative. The 
first chapter on architecture deals with materials 
used; the second with types of masonry and methods 
of construction. The vertical setbacks she explains 
as an aesthetic refinement. The two half-columns 
of the doorway leading to Corridor 41 are a unique 
Minoan example preceding those of the bechive 
tombs of Atreus and Clytemnestra at Mycenae by 
more than a century (445). Ch. III concerns the 
entrances and facades of the palace; in her opinion 
the propylon at Phaistos resembles more closely 
those at Tiryns and Mycenae than that at Knossos 
and “is the only certain predecessor in Crete of the 
plan which was adopted in Mycenaean construc- 
tions” (457). In Ch. IV Miss Banti makes a complete 
disavowal of any connection between the Minoan 
“megaron” and those of mainland Mycenaean pal- 
aces; not only do they differ in plan but they are 
totally alien in spirit and function — the Helladic 
being the center of the house, the Minoan isolated 
and an “oasis of repose” (466). Ch. V is a general 
appreciation of the architecture at Phaistos and a 
comparison with that at Knossos. She feels that 
Phaistos is more homogeneous, being a more com- 
plete rebuilding in Late Minoan times. She has 
an interesting evaluation of the function of the 
central court, quite different from that of Roden- 
waldt, Matz and others — one of decentralizing and 
at the same time systematizing the different quarters. 
It was not a focal point, and at Phaistos, unlike 
Knossos, was in direct and rapid communication 
with the outside through four separate systems of ap- 
proach (477). The magnificent adaptation of the 
palace to its site is stressed. 

The reviewer found the six chapters on pottery 
most interesting. The vases of Haghia Triada are 
treated with those of Phaistos, but this section is 
more than a résumé of the LM pottery of the 
Mesara, since the author deals with the other local 
styles of LM Ia-b elsewhere in Crete, their relation 
to the Palace style, and the influence of Crete on 
the mainland of Greece. Ch. I is a systematic dis- 
cussion of shapes in the local pottery of Phaistos- 
Haghia Triada; Ch. II deals with techniques; Ch. 
Iil with decoration, both painted and plastic. Two 
famous rhytons from Phaistos are discussed and 
redated: the bull’s head rhyton (fig. 288) Miss 
Banti assigns to the end of the second palace, rather 
than MM III, because of its advanced stylization 
presaging LM III; the other, in the form of a 
bearded and mustachioed male head (fig. 288 and 
Pl. I), which Bossert dates to MM III, she thinks 
is posterior to the second palace, i.e. LM IIL. For 
the latter she stresses the essentially Minoan spirit 
of the coroplast with his emphasis on surface, but 
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in the reviewer's opinion she has perhaps minimized 
the strange physiognomy, vaguely reminiscent of the 
gold masks from Mycenae. At any rate, this head- 
vase is a unicum of the Minoan world and perhaps 
parallels for it should be sought farther afield than 
Greece. 

Ch. IV presents a very good analysis of regional 
ceramic styles at the time of the destruction of the 
Cretan palaces: first, the East Cretan style, worked 
out in some detail and curiously interconnected with 
mainland Greece, and more briefly that of Mallia 
and the sites of central Crete, followed by a com- 
parison with the pottery of Phaistos. Chs. V and VI 
form a unit in which Miss Banti develops what is 
perhaps her most interesting thesis. She deals first 
with a small class of vases (about 50 in all) of su- 
perior technique and ornamentation found all over 
Crete but originating, she feels, in one workshop. 
Of these the octopus vases of Gournia and Palai- 
kastro are perhaps the best-known examples, but 
others have floral or marine ornaments of LM Ia-b 
“naturalism” (a calculated naturalism she _ insists) 
and even some abstract patterns. She attempts to 
prove that this was a de luxe ware made in one 
center, exported widely and exerting an influence on 
local fabrics, and then examines possible candidates 
for its place of origin. This brings her face to face 
with the problem of the Palace style. Clearly a local 
Knossian product and restricted to that center, it 
shows unmistakable influence of the other ware and 
was, Miss Banti believes, begun as its rival, some- 
what after the other had begun. This conclusion 
would rule out Knossos as the home of the discussed 
vases, and the author favors East Crete, particularly 
Gournia and Palaikastro. The reviewer wonders 
whether the Palace style evolved simply as a rival 
to the “naturalistic” class or whether a third factor 
may not have entered in, i.e. the mainland Helladic 
style, which likewise felt the influence of this 
“naturalistic” class and, as Miss Banti herself has 
shown, of East Cretan pottery in general. The 
identity of language between the Linear Script B 
tablets of Knossos and those of Pylos and Mycenae 
is now accepted, and, if Ventris’ attempts to read 
them as Greek (JHS 73 [1953] 84-103) are substan- 
tiated, the whole question of mainland-Knossian 
relations in the 15th century B.c. is in need of a 
serious re-examination, in which the Palace style 
must be included. 

The concluding two sections are brief, one on the 
chronology of the second palace, the other on its 
cults. In the former, one feels the prematurity of 
the present publication, since the author refuses to 
speculate on the date of construction of the later 
palace, deferring to the results of current Italian 
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excavations resumed in 1950 (brief reports have 
been published in the JLN). But in the latter, as 
Miss Banti removes one by one many of the cherished 
cult places on which our ideas of Minoan religion 
have rested —the pillar of Corridor 26, the trun- 
cated pyramid of Room 63, the “altar” of the central 
court, the lustral basins, etc.— some of which had 
been accepted as late as the second edition of Nils- 
son (1950), one realizes how long overdue this pub- 
lication is. True, a site is never completely finished, 
but the palace at Phaistos has been known for over 
fifty years. Our congratulations to Miss Banti for 
bringing out this definitive publication, and in the 
difficult rdle of co-author. All that now awaits pub- 
lication are the frescoes which will be published 
with those from Haghia Triada, and the results of 
the recent soundings beneath the palace. 

The book is beautifully printed and the photo- 
graphs carefully reproduced, although many had to 
be made from old negatives, the war having de- 
stroyed the photographic archives of the Italian 
mission at Candia. A twenty-page analytical index 
completes the work. 

Sara A. IMMERWAHR 

BRANFORD, CONN. 


Protogeometric Pottery, by V. R. d’A. Desbor- 
ough. (Oxford Monographs on Classical Archae- 
ology 2) Pp. xiv + 330, pls. $8, 1 map. Oxford 
University Press, 1952. $21.00. 


It has long been customary to speak of the cen- 
turies after the end of the second millennium B.c. 
in Greece as the Dark Ages. New light has steadily 
been added by new finds and modern research, but 
nothing has so brightly illuminated, and so thor- 
oughly eliminated, the period as this handsome 
volume on the Protogeometric pottery. The author 
has assembled a wealth of ceramic material repre- 
senting the eleventh, tenth and ninth centuries 
B.c., some of it published here for the first time. The 
richest collection of Protogeometric pottery, that 
from the Kerameikos cemetery in Athens, is already 
published, and Desborough adds little to the orig- 
inal account. But this pottery, together with the 
extensive groups from the Agora excavations in 
Athens which come from settlement debris, pits 
and wells, and from tombs, gives a picture of the 
ceramic products of the period so much more com 
plete than is available anywhere else that it must 
form the basis of any study of the phase. Almost as 
much space is given to a discussion of Attic I'roto- 
geometric pottery as is devoted to all the rest from 
outside Attica. Within Attica, which at the time 
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largely means Athens, the author traces the develop- 
ment of each shape, considers its origin and points 
out, wherever possible, the Geometric shape which 
superseded it. In taking up each Attic shape, vases 
from elsewhere that seem closely related in style are 
also. treated. The main problem here is the inter- 
relation of the various Protogeometric styles through- 
out the Greek world. 

Many interesting observations have resulted from 
the study of individual shapes. The use of the 
amphora as a cinerary urn is established. In treat- 
ing the lekythos, which does not outlast the Proto- 
geometric period, and in looking for its Geometric 
successor, Desborough considers. the example from 
Corinth found in Early Geometric context, as well 
as two without context in Aegina and the Ash- 
molean Museum, and suggests that the Corinthian 
aryballos was a successor of this Protogeometric 
shape. The Aegina jug, however, is just like a sec- 
ond jug from Corinth (which Desborough does not 
mention), in the publication of which the evolution 
to the aryballos shape has already been more fully 
discussed (Corinth VII, 1, p. 18, no. 63; pp. 22-23). 
The use of the term “kantharos” for all cups with 
two vertical handles is very confusing. Apparently 
the author chose the term because he believes that 
this shape gave way in the Geometric period to the 
type with high-swung handles, usually called a kan- 
tharos. The two shapes co-existed after the mid- 


eighth century, when the kantharos with high-swung 
handles appeared; the evolution of the latter from 
the venerable two-handled cup seems doubtful. It 
would seem rather to be an element in Geometric 
material culture which harks back to the prehistoric 
substratum. 


This methodical review of Attic Protogeometric 
pottery by shapes, together with considerations of 
clay, paint and decoration, shows that there was an 
Attic Protogeometric style, deriving some features 
from Mycenaean or sub-Mycenaean pottery, but 
originating the majority. Shapes became more 
taut, probably due to the swift wheel. Some sur- 
viving sub-Mycenaean shapes disappeared early in 
the Protogeometric period; others lasted through it; 
some shapes arose late in the Protogeometric period 
and went on in the Geometric. There is no sharp 
break at either end, but Geometric pottery is clearly 
differentiated from Protogeometric by the character 
of the paint, by new shapes, the suppression or al- 
teration of old ones, and by a new system of decora- 
tion. The author assumes that the Athenians 
invented and developed the Protogeometric style 
and that all others copied from Attic Protogeometric. 
There is one bit of contrary evidence. Although 
Desborough agrees (p. 202) that the cups found 
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about a hearth at Corinth are transitional from sub- 
Mycenaean to Protogeometric and that, therefore, 
they might be contemporary with the beginnings of 
Protogeometric in Attica, he does not mention this 
in the general conclusions, where he suggests that 
no Protogeometric pottery found outside Attica is 
earlier than the late phase in Attica, which he dates 
from ca. 960 to 900 B.c. or later. This is certainly 
not true of Corinth, where there was Protogeo- 
metric pottery about as early as at Athens; the 
available material is still slight. But Desborough 
himself thinks it unlikely that the Corinthian Pro- 
togeometric came from Attica. Is there, then, a 
double origin in these two places, or are both from 
a third common source? Is it possible that the source 
is solely the Corinthia, or is it indeed Attica and 
are the Corinth vases derived from there? If these 
questions cannot yet be answered, at least they are 
posed, and this prevents complete acceptance of 
Desborough’s conclusions, even though modified by 
the statement that all conclusions are tentative. 

The second large section of the book, a systematic 
study of Protogeometric remains outside Attica, con- 
siders fifteen regions separately; the low-footed 
skyphos decorated with pendant semicircles is given 
a special section since it has peculiarities of style, 
chronology, and distribution. A most interesting 
region is Thessaly-Skyros-Northern Cyclades, over 
all of which there is some homogeneity in a Proto- 
geometric style under Attic influence. At the other 
extreme, the Attic Protogeometric style influenced 
north-central Crete, from which it penetrated the 
rest of the island. But this spread of the Attic Pro- 
togeometric style over the Aegean and the mainland 
is considered relatively late in date. Desborough 
divides the Attic style into four phases: 1) an ex- 
perimental phase ca. 1025-980 B.c.; 2) a short Ripe 
Protogeometric style, ca. 980-960; 3) a long Late 
Protogeometric period, ca. 960-900 or after; 4) a 
transitional phase to Early Geometric, ca. 900-875 in 
Attica, but coming as late as ca. 825-800 in Laconia 
and Crete, while in the Thessaly-Skyros-Northern 
Cyclades area Protogeometric elements still persisted 
as late as ca. 800-725 B.c. It was during the third 
Attic phase, 960 s.c. and later, that the author be- 
lieves Athenian Protogeometric spread, first to 
Attica and Aegina, then to the Corinthia and Argo- 
lid, Central Greece and the Islands. 

The book ends with a brilliantly written General 
Perspective, an historical picture produced purely 
from archaeological evidence. Beginning at about 
1200 B.c., the author gives a lucid account of the 
invasion which brought Mycenaean civilization to 
an end, of the Mycenaean refugees’ flight inland 
and overseas, of the bare survival of Athens. The 
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picture is one of acute desolation and isolation after 
1150 B.c., and not until about 1025 B.c., Desborough 
believes, did the first noticeable change take place 
in Athens. We have already mentioned that an 
awakening might have started at Corinth at about 
the same time. It was then that type and place of 
burial changed, and the new Protogeometric style 
emerged. All this is believed to point to a radical 
reorganization of Athenian economy, possibly with- 
out significant change of population. Now was born 
the ideal of harmony and proportion which distin- 
guished Greek art and life. Only slowly did Attic 
dynamism creep through the rest of Greece, rousing 
it from long slumber, infecting it with new vigor, 
opening communications, largely by sea, causing a 
rebirth of Greek trade. Attica remained the focus, 
and just as the Protogeometric style spread in waves 
from Attica, so too the succeeding Geometric style 
emanated from Attic shores. The more remote re- 
gions kept the Protogeometric style long after its 
successor had prevailed in Attica and neighboring 
territories. Though no attempt is made to connect 
archaeological evidence with historical tradition, his- 
torians can no longer write of this period without 
considering the archaeological material treated here, 
and especially this archaeologist’s historical inter- 
pretation of them. 
SAUL S. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


Herakles. Die zwélf Taten des Helden in antiker 
Kunst und Literatyr, by Frank Brommer. Pp. 103, 
figs. 10, pls. 32. Béhlau-Verlag, Miinster/Kéln, 
1953. DM. 12.80. 


The author of this attractive booklet is already 
known through his publications on satyrs and satyr 
plays as well as his many useful studies of individual 
myths. In the work under review he has chosen the 
twelve labors of Herakles as they appear on the 
Olympia metopes and has given a literary and ar- 
chaeological account of each of them. The twelve 
labors do not, of course, give a rounded picture of 
the hero, and the author himself doubts whether the 
Greeks, at least in archaic and classical times, were 
much concerned about the canon of a dodekathlos, 
a word which, incidentally, was not, as far as we 
know, applied to Herakles before Nonnos (pp. 
61-62). But even though the scope of the book is 
limited, the reader, general as well as specialist, will 
learn a good deal about the hero. The text is read- 
able without being popularizing; the illustrations 
are good and well-chosen. Nine selected Greek 
texts are published at the end and their translations 
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are given in the essay proper. 

Vase-paintings are dealt with in an appendix, 
with partial or complete lists for each of the labors, 
concluding with an interesting tabulation of their 
frequency. These lists are especially useful. That 
they cannot claim to be complete is understandable 
to anybody working in so rich a field. I append 
some additions and queries. 

Il (Hydra). No. 1 (Agora P 7899 b): not from 
the same cup as P 7899 a and no longer attributed 
to the Ashby Painter (Beazley, Paralipomena p. 
1110). No. 16: not an amphora, but the bf hydria 
in Lyon now published by Dugas in Studies D.M. 
Robinson I, pls. 15-16. It is not certain whether 
this hydria was ever in the possession of Basseggio. 
Add: “Tyrrhenian” amphora Louvre c 10506; bf 
hydria Mykonos 1134; bf lekythos Walters Art Gal 
lery 48.227. 

IIIf (Boar) No. a) 22 (New York 41.162.190): not 
an amphora, but a neck-amphora. Add: bf amphora 
London market (Sotheby 24 July 1940, no. 34 A 1); 
bf neck-amphora of Panathenaic shape, New York 
market (ex Hertz 185; Sotheby 17-18 October 1949, 
no. 222 [ill.], by the Swinger); bf neck-amphorae, 
Tarquinia RC 1052; Philadelphia MS 4860 (MJ 11, 
pp. 57-58); Walters Art Gallery 48.253; Montpellier 
S.A. 51. No. b) 31: not an amphora but a_ neck- 
amphora which should be put in list a). Nos. b) 
29-30: New York 41.162.166 and 41.162.78. Add: 
bf neck-amphora, London market (Sotheby 5 April 
1933, no. 55); fragmentary bf skyphos, Florence, 
from Populonia; bf oinochoe, once Lord Revelstoke 
(Puttick & Simpson, 5 April 1935, no. 79 [ill.]; bf 
lekythos (white-ground), once Cecil Torr (Sotheby 
2 July 1929, no. 24); bf lekythos Corinth T 1078. 

IV (Hind) No. a)I18: now New York, David 
Rockefeller (cf. Studies D.M. Robinson II p. 135, 
no. 2). Add: bf hydria, Mykonos 1211. List b) add: 
bf amphorae, London market (Sotheby 17 December 
1934, no. 187); Boston 98.19; bf. neck-amphora, 
Northwick Park, Spencer-Churchill (Sotheby 19 De- 
cember 1927, pl. 6, no. 184); bf hydria, Berlin 1907; 
bf lekythos, New York 46.129.1 BMMA ns. 8 [1949- 
1950] p. 95 [ill.]). 

VIII (Horses) No. 2: it would have been to the 
point to describe in detail the cup in Odessa, where 
the horse has a human limb in its mouth, if only to 
counter Robert's arguments (Die griechische Hel- 
densage pp. 436-437, 458-459) for a non-Thracian 
interpretation of scenes with single horses. 

IX (Amazons) List a) add: “Tyrrhenian” am- 
phorae Louvre C 10518; Louvre (no number); 
Louvre C 10508; New York 07.156.7; Civitavecchia; 
Cambridge 32.1 (CVA 2, pl. 22:1); once Basseggio 
(Gerhard AV pls. 95-96); Otterlo, Kréller-Miller 
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Museum 6 (Collection Léonce Rosenberg, Vente 
publique le 13 janvier 1920 4 Amsterdam, A. Mak, 
no. 4 [ill.]). List b) add: Paestan calyx krater, Port 
Sunlight X 2149 (Tillyard, The Hope Vases pl. 38, 
no. 297); Italiote bell-krater, Madrid 11.066; Apulian 
amphorae of Panathenaic shape, Ruvo, Jaffa (Mon. 
Inst. 10, pls. 27-28); Trieste; New York market 
(Parke-Bernet Sale 26 October 1950, no. 209); Apu- 
lian volute-kraters, once Barone (Bull. Nap. n.s. 7, 
pl. 18) New York 19.192.81; Apulian oinochoe, Lon- 
don F 238. List c) add: rf Nolan amphora, once 
Cella, Naples (ARV 440, 2): Amazons, as proved by 
the inscription; the “stamnos” in Erlangen (no. 
16) is a column-krater, wrongly restored as a stamnos. 
A cup fragment in Tarquinia (ARV 18, 16) no doubt 
gives the right end of a Heraclean Amazonomachy. 

X (Geryon). No. 17: now Montreal, Watkins 
(Vente Hirsch 30 juin—2 juillet 1921, pl. 6, no. 
141). Add: bf amphorae, Taunton, by the Painter 
of Berlin 1686; once Forman (311), later Henri de 
Morgan (1901, no. 192); once Canino (De Witte, 
Notice [1845] nos. 9-10); bf neck-amphora, Port- 
land (Oregon) 35.137 (ex Forman 292); Los Angeles 
A 5832.50-137; Northwick Park, Spencer-Churchill 
(Sotheby 19 December 1927, pl. 7, no. 189); bf hy- 
dria, once Lord Revelstoke (Puttick and Simpson 
5 April 1935, no. 92 [ill.]); bf lekythos, Delos. 

XI (Cerberus). Add: bf amphora B, Walters Art 
Gallery 48.16 (Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1943, p. 185, 
figs. 1-2); bf neck-amphora, Los Angeles A 5932.50-25 
(Sotheby 14 May 1946, pl. 1, no. 15); New York 
06.1021.78 (Sambon, Collection Canessa p. 58, pl. 
16, no. 220; Le Musée 4 [1907] p. 155); once Dill- 
wyn Parrish (Sotheby 5 July 1928, no. 13); Reggio 
Calabria 4001 (AC 4 [1952] pl. 30.1); bf hydria, Basel, 
Schweizer; Florence market; Civitavecchia; London 
market (Spink, Greek and Roman Antiquities 
[1923] p. 29, fig. 57); Lyon E 406 b (Studies D.M. 
Robinson Il pl. 17); bf kalpis, once Forman (287; 
ex Samuel Rogers 484); bf olpai, once Hertz 
(Sotheby 7 February 1859, no. 179); Worcester 
(Mass.) 1935.59; bf lekythos, New York market 
(Park-Bernet 18 October 1940, no. 772 = 11-12 
February 1942, no. 2842); bf cup, Basel 1921.249. 

XII (Hesperids) List 1 2: Le Musée 2 (1905) p. 268, 
fig. 17 and p. 257. Add the rf stamnos described by 
Lenormant, Collection M_ d’Anastasi 25-27 juin 
1857 no. 1121. 

DIETRICH VON BOTHMER 

‘THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Terra-sigillata-Gefasse des ersten Jahrhun- 
derts mit Topfernamen, by Kobert Knorr. 
Pp. xvi; pls. 83; figs.; map. W. Kohlhammer Ver- 
lag, Stuttgart, 1952. 
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In 1919, after delays imposed by the first World 
War, the Kohlhammer Verlag published Knorr’s 
Tépfer und Fabriken verzierter Terra-sigillata des 
ersten Jahrhunderts. Now, after an even longer 
delay caused by another war, the same publisher 


‘has brought out Knorr’s supplement to the earlier 


work. The importance of this book is enhanced by 
the fact that all of Prof. Knorr’s other records, notes 
and drawings, assembled over a life-time devoted to 
the study of Gaulish sigillata, were destroyed by 
enemy action. As a result of this grave loss, the 
present volume contains only plates and six pages of 
introduction. However, in the 1919 publication, 
two-thirds of the text consisted of commentary on 
the plates; in the new volume, many pertinent com- 
ments (on provenance, chronology, attributions, 
parallels, bibliography) are incorporated into the 
plates, where, in fact, they are more easily accessible 
than had they been separately printed as text. The 
eighty-three plates comprise line drawings illustrat- 
ing the forms of ornament and the signatures em- 
ployed by some eighty-five potters of the Claudian 
and Flavian periods who manufactured terra sigil- 
lata vessels in the three major south Gaulish pot- 
teries at La Graufesenque, Montans and Banassac. 
The enlarged scope of the new volume in compari- 
son to that of 1919 is indicated by the inclusion of 
material from thirty additional sites (notably Roman 
sites in Great Britain) and of eight additional 
potters (together with improved readings of 
the names of other potters, as CADMVS and 
MASCV(V)S for several stamps previously read as 
MACCARVS and MASCVLVS respectively). Seven- 
ty-seven of the potters listed in the present work 
were included also among the one hundred and nine 
potters of the earlier study. The plates devoted to 
these men in many instances illustrate additional 
specimens of their work; but even in those cases 
where little new material is presented, the recent 
drawings have the great advantage that, in place of 
the isolated motifs which marked many of the old 
plates, they provide whole compositions, often recon- 
structed by Knorr from small fragments. The 
present volume in no sense supplants the earlier 
work but must be used in conjunction with it. The 
joint use of the two is facilitated by the fact that 
the plates in both are arranged approximately in 
alphabetic order of the potters’ names; each volume 
has an index of potters’ names, but it would have 
been most useful if that of the new work might have 
included references to the old. 

The drawings are the work of Prof. Knorr him- 
self, made directly from the vessels or, in some 
cases, from photographs and rubbings submitted 
to him by colleagues in Germany and abroad. 
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Chronological and stylistic notations: such as occur 
on the plates represent the fruits of long years of 
labor by Knorr (since 1905) and others, and will not 
be found to deviate significantly from the accepted 
history of south Gaulish sigillata, of which no gen- 
eral study has appeared since Oswald and Pryce in 
1920 published their Introduction to the Study of 
Terra Sigillata. The greatest value of Knorr’s two 
volumes lies in the fact that they constitute a corpus 
of almost all the south Gaulish potters of the first 
century — those seeking enlightenment on problems 
concerned with individual potters and fabrics or 
with problems of distribution and chronology will 
turn first to these works and from them find guid- 
ance into the specialized studies of individual sites 
and collections (for detailed bibliography of sites 
see Oswald and Pryce’s Introduction and Comfort in 
RE, Supplementband 7, cols. 1324-1325). 
Henry S. Ropinson 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Palmyre, by Jean Starcky. (L’Orient ancien il- 
lustré, publié sous la direction de Ch. Virolleaud, 
no. 7). Pp. 132, figs. 11, pls. 14. Librairie Maison- 
neuve, Paris, 1952. 


The Abbé Starcky, professor of theology at the 
Institut Catholique de Paris, is well known for his 
contributions to Palmyrene studies, of which the first 
was his Palmyre, guide archéologique (published in 
1941 as Tome XXIV, Mélanges de l'Université Saint 
Joseph, Beyrouth; re-edited in Damascus in 1948 by 
Starcky and Munajjed). The present volume, though 
in the format of a guide-book, is rather a hand-book, 
an introduction to Palmyrene civilization, in which 
the principal chapters are devoted to history, econo- 
my, religion and art. Chapters 2 and 3 are note- 
worthy: the origins of Palmyra (Tadmor) are traced 
back into the second millennium, and the history of 
the city is written from the point of view of Palmyra 
itself rather than from that of the empires of which 
it from time to time formed a part. Chapter 4, on 
Palmyrene commerce, illuminates clearly the domi- 
nant role of the city in the maintenance of the 
eastern frontiers and trade routes of Rome. But 
the reader is conscious of the cursory nature of the 
treatment in these three chapters, as also in the 
introductory paragraphs on the inscriptions, writing 
and language (treated, oddly enough, in this inverse 
order); and the failure to cite the Greek, or at least 
the Latin text (if typographical considerations pre- 
vented the former) of the many bilingual (Palmy- 
rene-Greek and Palmyrene-Latin) inscriptions is 
striking in contrast to the rather pretentious annota- 
tion in the footnotes, unusual in a volume of this 
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scope. The chapter on Palymrene art, including a 
brief description of the architectural monuments of 
the site, points up some of the principal qualities of 
artistic creation in this Greco-Oriental city: the 
predominance of sculpture in relief, frontality and 
the absence of a narrative sense in the reliefs (even 
in those few which do not derive from funerary 
monuments), the pronounced oriental element in 
sculpture until the time of the Antonines, when, 
Starcky believes, occidental influence makes itself 
apparent in a search for greater naturalism. This 
latter important point is not adequately developed 
nor illustrated. Another aspect which merits added 
attention is the stylistic dichotomy between architec- 
ture and sculpture; for though these two media were 
employed together, especially in the tombs, the 
architects of Palmyra seem to have retained their 
allegiance to the late Hellenistic style and space 
concepts which dominated throughout Asia Minor 
and Syria, while the sculptors of the city, under 
oriental influence, developed a distinctive and local 
style. It is well to caution also against Starcky’s 
statement (p. 111) that Palmyrene architects in the 
early first century after Christ abandoned the tradi- 
tions of Hellenistic art for those of the empire style 
(“style d’empire”): the subsequent building achieve- 
ments of Palmyra are of the “empire” only in the 
historical sense — their spirit and execution remain 
primarily Hellenistic. Starcky’s book is provided 
with a map of the Near East, a plan of the site (on 
too small a scale to be useful for individual build- 
ings) and numerous photographs of architecture and 
sculpture. It fills a definite gap in the growing list 
of Palmyrene studies and the warmth of greeting 
accorded to it is tempered only by the regret that 
space considerations did not permit a more detailed 
and fully documented account. 
Henry S. RosInson 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Inscriptions du Port d’Ostie, by Hilding Thy- 
lander. 2 vols. Text, pp. xxiii + 562. Plates cxxv 
+ 6 plans. ‘Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1951-52. 
(Skrifter utg. av Svenska Inst. i Rom, 8°, 4:1-2) 
Sw. Crs. 75. 


Etude sur l’épigraphie latine. Date des inscrip- 
tions — Noms et dénomination latine — Noms et 
origine des personnes, by the same. Pp. xvi + 191, 
the same 6 plans. Lund, 1952, same publisher and 
series, vol. 5. Sw. Crs. 25. 


These two studies are the fruits of six or seven 
years of work, mostly in Italy (1936, 1938-39, 1947- 
50). The first study consists of an edition of all the 
known ancient Latin and the few Greek inscriptions 


' 
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of Portus, the harbor of Ostia, built by Claudius 
and Trajan. Included are an account of the dis- 
covery of the inscriptions from 1547 to 1949, a con- 
cordance with C/L 14-15, a transcription of all 744 
numbered texts (plus about 113 not separately num- 
bered), with pertinent information, notes on the 
texts (principally linguistic), translations and photo- 
graphs of most of them, as well as over 100 pages of 
indices which include a complete one of verba and 
one of abbreviations. 

The second is a study of the three aspects of Latin 
epigraphy denoted by the subtitle: problems of 
dating, based upon the inscriptions of Portus and its 
necropolis; Roman nomenclature, based chiefly on 
the inscriptions of the Italian ports, and the rela- 
tion between Roman names and origins. 

The first work divides the inscriptions between 
A) those found south of Trajan’s canal (about 394 
texts, of which about half previously unpublished) 
and B) north of it (about 463, of which about 60 
previously unpublished). Impressive are the great 
proportion of new texts, the effort to date as many 
texts as possible, the high proportion of photographs 
to texts (almost 1:2), the translations, and the full 
indices. Only one text of any size lacks a translation, 
but that one is metrical and rather dificult (A 3); 
one misses the promised version. 

The new texts contain few specially interesting in 
themselves, e.g.: A 82, with unusual B's and Q; 
210, concerning a girl of sixteen, drowned by her hus- 
band; 256, with incontra, dextertorem beside sints- 
tra, evidence of both cremation and inhumation in 
same family; 263-263a, on a stonecutter’s change of 
plan; 309, with drawing of agricultural implements? 

The emphasis on dating has led the author to 
try to date most of the texts (especially those of part 
A), few of which have datable contents; except for 
these few, the reason for the date given seldom ap- 
pears, until we refer to the second work, mentioned 
only in the preface of the first work, by the phrase, 
“notre thése.”” One may be fairly sure, I think, of 
the reliability of the dates, but, in most cases check- 
ing involves considerable use of the Etude; much of 
this labor would be unnecessary if an explanation or 
cross-reference where the inscription is not dated by 
consul, emperor, or other known name had been 
added. The chief reason why so many of the A 
texts are datable is that many were found in situ in 
the tombs. 

The 421 photographs from the finest large collec- 
tion of reproductions of Latin inscriptions, valuable 
especially to students of lettering, since only a tew 
of the stones are in museums which “touch up” the 
letters with paint (one bad example here is plate 
120, of a stone in the Lateran, where the published 
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text does not agree with the reading of the photo- 
graph). In a few cases the photograph shows not 
quite all the edges. The translations are useful, 
especially for the texts that give complicated iura 
sepulcrorum. 

Some miscellaneous notes: letter heights, where 
given, are always single numbers for whole lines, e.g. 
2.5 cm. These must be averages or rough approxi- 
mations (though this is not stated), unless these 
stones are all peculiar. It might have been useful to 
give the thickness of all the stones available. For 
many of the stones not shown in photograph, a 
reason for the lack is given (as that they were lost), 
but for many others none. It is clear, from the 
number of times Thylander corrects the details of 
his work, that Calza, the great benemeritus of Ostia, 
must have been occupied with too many things to 
do them all perfectly. For many of the texts no 
longer accessible, we are not told whose reading is 
given, though presumably it is generally the C/L. 

If, as should be clear from the above, this first 
work is a solid achievement, the Etude seems 
“ground-breaking,” at least in chapters II and III. 
Chapter I, on the dating of Latin inscriptions, is 
competent and sensible and is the best thing I know 
on the subject. The section on archaeological cri- 
teria emphasizes the importance of showing — and 
also knowing —the archaeological milieu. (In the 
section on palaeography T.’s mention of us prompts 
me to say that my wife and I hope to have ready 
by the summer of 1954 the first installment of ow 
album of dated Latin inscriptions.) Chapters II and 
111 will be indispensable not only to epigraphists, 
but to all those interested in the history and devel- 
opment of Roman names. Thylander seems cog, 
nizant of everything significant previously written 
apropos, he appraises it all acutely, and oflers his 
own theories, the novelty of which comes from the 
fact that, having to deal at Portus with a population 
of which hardly a handful of the “upper” classes 
survive even to the extent of names on tombstones, 
he has worked largely with the “lower’’ classes, and 
has reached the conclusion that their nomenclature, 
especially the freedmen’s, greatly influenced that of 
the free-born. His conclusions about the relation 
between Roman names and origins should be 
conned by all those interested. Noteworthy, as con- 
siderations of space intrude, are the three additional 
studies on which Thylander is engaged: the date of 
the ‘Liber canal, the syntax of the inscriptions of the 
Itelian ports, and uxor, coniunx, vir, and other 
words pertinent to family relations in Latin litera. 
ture and the inscriptions. 


ARTHUR E. GORDON 
UNiversity OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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The Age of Diocletian, A Symposium. Decem- 
ber 14-16, 1951. Pp. 78; figs. 18. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, 1953. $1.50. 


In 1951 the Metropolitan Museum held a highly 
successful symposium on the Age of Diocletian. As 
stated by S. A. Callisen in the preface, the sympo- 
sium was aimed at a closer integration of art history 
with history and cultural studies. It was also pro- 
posed to investigate “the striking parallels which the 
Age of Diocletian seemed to present with our own 
times.” 

C. J. Kraemer (“The Historical Pattern”) high- 
lights some of the major changes, which took place 
under Diocletian. Although his Diocletian is “dy- 
namic, unconventional, and tough,” he is yet pri- 
marily an “organization man” and a worshipper of 
bureaucratic charts. E. F. Bruck’s Diocletian (“The 
Law in a Changing World”) is complex and contra- 
dictory, an Oriental despot, an old Illyrian “non- 
com” with a sense of humor, but also a conservative, 
who “did everything in his power to preserve the 
pure Roman law.” Bruck’s enthusiasm, erudition, and 
penetration appear to best advantage in his com- 
ments on the private and the vulgar laws. W. L. 
Westermann is richly informative on Price Controls 
and Wages. Here the modern parallels are not 
forced but serve to clarify the subject. E. R. Good- 
cnough’s challenging lecture on Religious Aspira- 
tions reaches out beyond the subject on hand into 
the fundamentals of religious life and experience. 
Gilbert Highet (“Books and the Crisis”) offers a 
polished critique of the literary works of the period. 
Rhys Carpenter (“Art in Transition”) plays bril- 
liant variations on a theme by Riegl: late Roman 
art goes from plastic to visual effects. As always with 
Carpenter, there are penetrating analytical descrip- 
tions of works of art and the major problems facing 
a student of late Roman art are dissected with wit 
and acumen. As a “technical evolutionist” (formal- 
ist) Carpenter is something of a subversive in the 
framework of this symposium: Art has autonomous 
laws, independent of the historical and cultural 
developments. 

Some of the speakers have borne down heavily on 
modern parallels — Diocletian a Proto-Stalin or 
Proto-Hitler, the late Roman Empire a Proto-Soviet 
Union, and the Christians alternately Proto-Com- 
munists and Proto-Republicans (both to Diocletian, 
of course). It is all according to one’s point of view. 
A recent German book (E. Buschor, Technisches 
Sehen) about late Roman art blames the decline 
of Classical antiquity on technology — and who in- 
vented technology? 

The multilithed pamphlet is modestly priced. All 
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contributions are lively and readable. To the scholar 
this publication offers provocative reminders of the 
differences in the angles of vision upon the same 
subject; to the teacher ready-made assignments for 
his students; one hopes it may reach the general 
reading public, for whom the symposium was held. 
Gerorce M. A. HANFMANN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Origin and Development of Early Chris- 
tian Church Architecture, by J. G. Davies. 
Pp. xiii + 152, pls. 17. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. $4.75. 


The author of this volume, Lecturer on Theology 
at the University of Birmingham, England, writes 
with unusual knowledge of the church life and 
liturgics of the Early Christian period, and thus in 
his exposition is able to present the buildings in 
their ambient .as living and functional organisms. 
From this point of view, and because of its literary 
charm, the text is rewarding to the specialist; indeed 
the art historians will be interested to see what a 
trained theological mind does with their material. 
For those who are less familiar with the architecture 
of the first six Christian centuries, this book forms 
a quite admirable introduction. 

In doctrine, the book is solidly founded on well- 
proved opinion — but with the graceful admission 
that “it would be very rash, indeed entirely false, to 
claim that the conclusions reached are all assured. 
. . . It is impossible to dogmatize . . . yet this may 
be said, on the negative side numerous theories . . 
may be shewn conclusively to be false.” 


The account of the historical and geographical 
background of Early Christian architecture is well 
balanced and interesting, particularly with regard 
to the topography of the Christian population, the 
missions, and the incidence of persecutions. The 
account of the origins of the basilica is simplified 
by beginning it with the services which were to be 
performed in any large Christian assembly building 
and its annexes; this of course makes it clear that 
the architects sought successful elements where they 
were to be found in the contemporary practice — 


“the problem is not to find an immediate prototype 
... but to set the Christian basilica in the right line 
of architectural development. 


There was a 
widespread tendency during the second and third 
centuries A.D. in all branches of architecture, funeral, 
imperial, and religious, toward the adoption of an 
oblong building with interior colonnades.” The 
author is ready to believe that the Constantinian 
reverse orientation was a break with tradition, per 
haps due to the Emperor himself. 
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With regard to buildings of the central type the 
author is severe on Strzygowski: “Against this theory 
it must be recognized that nothing is known of the 
primitive wooden constructions of central Asia nor 
of the early sun-dried brick buildings of the Altai- 
Iran, and that so far no Armenian churches of the 
fourth century have been brought to light... . St. 
Sophia is a synthesis of all previous types, amongst 
which the Armenian quatrefoil may legitimately be 
included.” The author rightly emphasizes the East- 
ern martyr cult in separate chapels as being respon- 
sible for the genesis of cruciform and other central- 
ized church types in the Byzantine area, and calls 
attention to the fact that the type which ultimately 
won out (cross-dome, domed cross, or cross-in-square) 
may have been influenced in the beginning by 
Syrian temples. 

The chapters devoted to orientation, furniture, 
adjoining buildings, glossary, and bibliography def- 
initely enrich the book. Comparisons with Lowrie’s 
Monuments of the Early Church will inevitably be 
made, Davies’ volume is less detailed but better 
crystallized. 

For a new edition the plans should be redrawn 
in better style, and drawings — even restoration 
drawings with proper reservations — showing super- 
structure should be introduced. The lack of these 
leaves some of the greatest architectural achieve- 
ments of Early Christendom distinctly vague. The 
general reader will miss these drawings more than 
the specialist. 

KENNETH JOHN CONANT 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Das Ludovisische Relief, by Ernst Langlotz. Pp. 
27, pls. 2, figs. 36. Florian Kupferberg Verlag, 
Mainz, 1951. 


The greater part of this pamphlet is devoted to 
the interpretation of the principal relief of the 
Ludovisi “throne.” The subject cannot be, the 
author argues, the birth of Aphrodite from the sea. 
The two figures that, on this hypothesis, would be 
Horai stand to the left and right of the goddess on 
pebbly ground, i.e. on land. If she is in the sea, 
they must be thought of as standing in front of her 
and helping her out of the water up a steeply 
sloping beach. But in that case they could not reach 
across her back and grasp her under the armpits as 
they are shown doing. Furthermore we should have 
here a case of early archaic perspective, with the 
figures of the two Horai turned ninety degrees from 
what their real position would have been. No in- 
stances of such perspective can be cited for the 


period of the Ludovisi “throne.” We have, more- 


over, no parallel for Aphrodite's being lifted from 
the sea, nor would it, as a matter of fact, be pos- 
sible to lift her by grasping her in such a manner. 
Finally, no satisfactory explanation of the piece of 
drapery held by the Horai has ever been offered by 
proponents of this hypothesis. This piece of drapery 
and the manner in which the two side figures take 
hold of the central one are also inconsistent with 
such subjects as the Anodos of Kore or the rising 
of some other goddess from the earth. A further 
difficulty is that we should expect the ground from 
which the goddess is rising to be as pebbly as that 
on which the other two figures stand, whereas it is 
represented on the relief by a simple fillet. 
Another theory is that the scene represents a 
woman or goddess in childbirth or else a birth god- 
dess in the knecling posture of childbirth, like the 
Ayn év yévacr at Tegea (Pausanias 8.48.7). As some 
of the arguments for it are unfamiliar to those who 
have not studied the problem of this relief, I shall 
summarize them before giving Langlotz’s criticism. 
The theory was first proposed by Wolters and Carl 
Robert (Archaiologike Ephemeris 1892, cols. 227- 
229; col. 227, note 3), who reached this conclusion 
independently of each other, was accepted by Wil- 
helm Klein (Geschichte der grieschischen Kunst 1 
394 ff.) and John Marshall (Burlington Magazine 
XVII [1910] 249-250), and was revived in 1941 by 
Carpenter (MAAR XVIIL [1941] 41-61. Wolters 
took the central figure, to be a goddess or heroine, 
but forbore to identify her further; Robert appar- 
ently held a similar opinion. Klein called her Leto. 
Marshall seems to have thought her an ordinary 
woman. Carpenter argued that no birth is taking 
place, but that the central figure is a birth goddess 
like the Eileithyia called “Auge on her knees” by 
the Tegeates. All agree that the side figures are 
supporting her, but the explanation of the cloth 
they hold in front of her differs. Wolters thought 
it represents the cloth in which the midwife would 
receive the child and which we see held by Athena 
in representations of the birth of Erichthonios. It 
appears also in the Utrecht Psalter (P. Wolters, 
Festschrift: Heinrich Wolfflin zum siebzigsten Ge- 
burtstage 1935, p. 175) in the illustration to Psalm 
48.6: “Fear took hold upon them there and pain, 
as of a woman in travail”; beside a group of a 
kneeling woman supported by two standing women 
stands a fourth woman holding the cloth. The artist 


of the Ludovisi relief has unrealistically, argued 
Wolters, given this indispensable article to the two 
supporting figures in order not to encumber his com- 
position with a fourth figure. Carpenter thinks the 
cloth is used to hide the fact that the figure is 
kneeling. To kneel on both knees was indecorous 
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because of its association with childbirth, he argues 
(forgetting, apparently, such figures as the women 
kneeling at tombs, etc.). He attempts to re-enforce 
this argument by referring to a statue of Eileithyia 
which, Pausanias tells us, only her priestess was 
allowed to see and to others that were veiled from 
head to toe. 

Langlotz rejects the theory that an actual child- 
birth is represented on the grounds that (1) no 
provision is made for the child and (2) this subject 
does not occur in Greek art; the group in the 
Cesnola Collection C.S. 711 “bleibt infra artem.” 
‘The miniature in the Utrecht Psalter, though similar 
in composition to the Ludovisi relief, shows a woman 
in labor collapsing from pain; it is meant to repre- 
sent not childbirth but the fear and pain described 
by the psalmist. In the Ludovisi relief nothing 
whatever suggests that the central figure is collapsing 
from pain. An artist of this period would have 
seized the opportunity for an idealized representa- 
tion of such a state of feeling. The hypothesis that 
the central figure is a birth goddess is also rejected 
by Langlotz. The figure cannot be kneeling, for the 
distance between its navel and the lower edge of the 
relief is not great enough. Nor, indeed, is kneeling 
characteristic of birth goddesses; Eileithyia never 
kneels in representations of the birth of Athena, 
and the only bronze statuette that is identified as 
Fileithyia by its inscription, British Museum 188, 
shows her standing. It was only the statue of Auge 
in labor, who was worshipped in Tegea as Eileithyia, 
that was in a kneeling posture. As for the statues 
that were veiled from head to toe, we may imagine 
them as looking like the Etruscan goddess in the 
star-decked manile on the ossuario Primoli in Flor- 
ence (Milani, Mus. di Firenze, pl. 84). A number of 
telluric gods and daimones, on the other hand, were 
represented kneeling, and Eileithyia could be re- 
garded as distantly related to them. ‘The best known 
are Damia and Auxesia, who are goddesses of fer- 
tility but are nowhere said to be primarily birth god- 
desses. Langlotz gives a list of these kneeling figures 
in art of the seventh century and earlier; that such 
gods were Pelasgic in origin is, he thinks, shown by 
the Minoan gem from Mycenae with a goddess, who 
seems to be kneeling, between two lions (JHS 21 
[1901] 164, fig. 44; see, however, Nilsson, The 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in 
Greek Religion? [Lund 1950] 281, n. 61). 

Langlotz’s own interpretation is that the scene 
represents a ritualistic bath. This would account for 
the loosened hair of the central figure, for the way 
in which her chiton clings to her (though for this, 
he remarks, another explanation is possible), and 
for the action of all three figures. The central one 
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is just emerging from below the surface and strains 
upward, while the two attendants are on the point 
of bending over to give her another dipping. The 
puzzling piece of cloth might be the lower part of 
her chiton, which they have picked up to prevent its 
spreading out over the surface of the water and 
thus destroying the solemnity of the rite. Or per- 
haps it is a separate piece of cloth used for the 
ritualistic veiling of the bather’s body. Whether the 
central figure is a goddess or a mortal Langlotz does 
not attempt to decide, though he suggests that the 
latter is more likely. The relief is perhaps connected 
with a cult of Hera, since we have considerable 
evidence for bathing in her cults. Langlotz ap- 
parently takes Hera to be a form of the “telluric 
universal divinity” (tellurische Allgottheit), to whom 
“the service of the hierodule is as pleasing as the 
role of the matron in the family.” The hierodule 
and the matron are represented by the naked flute- 
player and the woman in chiton and himation on 
the two side-reliefs. These women are not meant 
symbolically, but are ministrants who accompany 
the cult act depicted on the main relief with fluting 
and an offering of incense. 

Langlotz accepts the idea that the “throne” came 
from an altar; it served as a windscreen, the fourth 
side of the altar being left open. The form is famil- 
iar both from vase-paintings and from extant ex- 
amples, though in monumental forms of the latter 
the upper surface of the side-pieces is horizontal. 
Such an altar, as Reichel observed, resembles a 
throne; that the ancients also felt this is shown by 
the reference to the great altar at Pergamon as the 
“throne of Satan” in the Apocalypse. The religious 
ideas underlying this form probably have their roots 
in western Asia. See, however, the recent article on 
stepped altars by Herbert Hoffmann published in 
this Journal (57 [1953] 189 ff; in note 39, p. 193, 
lines 2 and 3 should read: “Polycharmos of Nau- 
kratis apud Athenaeus 675 £-676 c gives the,” since 
Athenacus’s source was not an oral account but a 
book by Polycharmos). 

The art of the sculptor of the Ludovisi “throne,” 
Langlotz observes, is East Greek, but our knowledge 
is too fragmentary to allow us to discover his origin 
and the place of his activity. Fragments from the 
Athenian Acropolis (Schrader, nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, 
116) perhaps come trom his workshop or from a 
workshop derived from it. With these figures are to 
be placed the Artemis of the Aktaion metope, statu- 
ettes from a group or small pediment in Selinous 
(MonAnt 32, pl. 25), the “Leukothea” stele in the 
Villa Albani, the stele from the Esquiline in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, the stele no. 837 in Copen- 
hagen, the head of the peplos figure in the Villa 
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Borghese BrBr 262, and the terracotta head from 
Veii (Dragma Nilsson, 3, fig. 1), which was probably 
made by an artist of Magna Graecia. The Ludovisi 
master may have been influenced by or have been a 
pupil of the master of the Exaltation de la Fleur. 
In regard to this period particularly, we must not 
apply to the schools of the great masters, which were 
Panhellenic, the limited conception that is indicated 
for local guilds working for export. An artist like 
the Ludovisi master would hardly have obtained 
great commissions at home. He had to seek them 
in the rest of the Greek world—to travel and 
enrich his art with all that was significant and suited 
to him in his time. 

I have found few misprints. In the last line of 
p- 10 for Akraia read Limenia. In line 2 of note 52 
on p. 27 “Tillaeg zu” should be omitted. In this 
same line for 174 read 974. It might perhaps, have 
been well to indicate that figure 7 is a back view. 
This figure should be turned right side up. 

The pamphlet is rich in suggestions and compari- 
sons. All archaeologists and students of religion will 
be interested, for example, in Langlotz’s list of 
kneeling figures. To call them telluric, however, is, 
it seems to me, to beg the question. One such figure, 
the Atyn év yévacr, we are told by Pausanias, was an 
Eileithyia, and we are also told that the worshippers 
of this figure associated its kneeling position with 
the act of giving birth. The fact that the statuette of 
Eleuthia in the British Museum does not kneel does 
not prove the Tegeates mistaken; a goddess can be 
represented in different ways. Least of all could we 
expect the Eileithyiai in scenes of the birth of 
Athena to kneel, for here they are acting as mid- 
wives. As for Damia and Auxesia, whose function 
evidently was to provide abundant crops, their kneel- 
ing position may be due to the analogy between 
agriculture and procreation, which was obvious to 
the Greeks and frequently alluded to (e.g., in the 
Athenian marriage ceremony). What the other 
kneeling figures listed by Langlotz represented we 
simply do not know; to call a figure accompanied 
by lions a “Herrin des Todes,” for example, is 
assuming too much. 

The theory that the subject of the relief is a 
ritual bath would be hard to disprove. We should 
like, of course, to know whether Langlotz found 
evidence that women ever wore chitons while taking 
such baths. Even if they did not, however, it would, 
perhaps, not be surprising that a sculptor of this 
period should add the chiton for decency’s sake. 
Compare the fourth-century grave stelae of women 
who died in childbirth, some of which show the 
deceased with a chiton, while on others she is 
without one; the latter doubtless represent the prac- 
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tice of real life (see Oppian, Cyn. I 497). Similarly, 
we are not meant to assume that the girl on one of 
the side-reliefs was naked when she played the flutes 
on ritual occasions. The sculptor has represented her 
naked in order that we may be quite certain of what 
she is—a hetaira. Merely showing her fluting would 
not necessarily indicate this; cf. the fluting maenads 
on vases. Evidently hetairai took a public part in 
the cult for which the Ludovisi relief was made, and 
this fact was unusual and important. Surely this 
rules out Hera, who was a goddess of marriage. 
Nilsson long ago saw that this figure of the naked 
flute-player points to the cult of Aphrodite in 
Corinth, in which both hetairai and respectable 
women took part; the woman with the cloak drawn 
over her head represents the latter, being neither a 
bride nor even necessarily a matron, but a lady in 
street costume (RM 21 [1906] 307 ff.). If, then, the 
scene represents a bath, we should assume that this 
rite was performed at Corinth or possibly in some 
other place where a similar custom prevailed. 

Need we, however, assume that it is a bath? Has 
Langlotz, perhaps, been over-exact in interpreting 
the place of the pebbles in the relief? For on the 
pyxis by the Penthesileia Painter in Ancona with 
the birth of Aphrodite (AA [1941] 451 ff., figs. 51-54; 
Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, 1942 [here- 
after ARV] 588, 113), where the goddess is identified 
by the inscription, pebbles are likewise shown on 
either side —or rather in front and back, since we 
see her in profile — of the rising figure. In front of 
her is Eros holding a fillet for her, in back is Charis 
running up with a cloak. Both Eros and Charis are 
obviously on dry land, as well as everyone else in 
the picture except Aphrodite herself. Is she per- 
haps coming ashore in an inlet? We cannot, in any 
case, blame the carelessness of the Penthesilcia 
Painter for the illogicality, if illogicality there is, and 
argue that the artist of the Ludovisi relief would 
have proceeded differently. For this scheme, the 
rising goddess in the center and figures on either 
side, is canonical in fifth-century representations of 
the birth of Aphrodite, as we see from the pelike by 
the Erichthonios Painter (Beazley, ARV 720, 2), the 
subject of which is identified by the inscription, and 
from three vases on which the subject is identified 
by the presence of Eros: a hydria in Syracuse that is 
near Polygnotos (ARV 701, 99) a hydria in Genoa in 
the manner of the painter of Bologna 417 (ARV 
603, 42), and a pyxis in New York by the Wedding 
Painter (ARV 606, 21). Pebbles do not occur in 
any of these representations, but there can be no 
doubt that the goddess is rising from the sea; as 
Rumpf acutely observes (JDAI 65-66 [1950-51] 166- 
167), this is proved by the piece of cloth held out by 
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an attending figure on the hydria in Genoa, with 
which he compares that handed to a bathing woman 
on a fourth-century hydria in the Robinson collec- 
tion (CVA, U.S.A. 7, III I, pl. 15, 1), and that 
brought by Charis on the pyxis in Ancona. As for 
the piece of cloth held by the two “Horai” on the 
Ludovisi relief, Studniczka was, I think, right in 
interpreting it as the bottom of Aphrodite's chiton. 
It looks different from the rest of the chiton because, 
instead of clinging damply to her body, it is ex- 
tended by the pull of the two hands that hold it; 
compare the way the part of the skirt around and 
behind the raised heel of the linen-clad “Hora” on 
our right contrasts with the straight folds of the rest 
of the skirt, and these, in turn, with the crinkled 
folds of the blouse. Studniczka, however, did not 
understand why the skirt is lifted, and neither does 
Langlotz. That L. D. Caskey did is shown by his 
comparison with the rising goddess between two 
Pans on the skyphos by the Penthesileia Painter in 
Boston (ARV 588, 103) who lifts her skirt herself 
(AJA 22 [1918] 111, note 2). We can now cite in 
addition the pyxis in Ancona, where Aphrodite steps 
on shore with her skirt up to her knee. The explana- 
tion is that a woman wearing a long, full skirt who 
does not lift it while taking a step upward risks 
stepping on it. In a modern dress, the result might 
be no worse than a rip at the waistband or a tear 
in the skirt itself. A home-spun, hand-woven linen 
chiton would become a whoiros efuaros xaxés in such 
circumstances and cause its wearer a fall. The two 
attendants are making it as easy as possible for the 
goddess to take the long step up onto the beach by 
relieving her of the bother of looking after her skirt 
as she does so. At the same time, they support her 
firmly under the armpits and across the back. As she 
steps upward, they will straighten up, thus helping 
her to rise. The sculptor had doubtless observed 
women helping each other up steep places in this 
way. Langlotz’s remark that the Horai and Eros 
do not have to help Aphrodite, since she rises from 
the waves “kraft géttlicher Macht,” but merely to 
receive and adorn her is one-sided. On the hydria 
in Syracuse Eros is not merely greeting Aphrodite; 
he is helping her. The pyxis in New York shows a 
later point in the same movement. With such 
anthropomorphic gods as those of the Greeks, stress 
on divine or human qualities naturally varies from 
artist to artist and from work to work. 

The rising goddess with Pans on the skyphos by 
the Penthesileia Painter in Boston has sometimes 
been tentatively identified as Aphrodite, but part 
of the evidence in favor of this identification has, 
so far as I know, been overlooked: it is the small, 
forked ivy branch that seems to float in the air above 
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her (I am not referring, of course, to the ivy wreath 
around the rim of the skyphos). Ovid, Fasti IV 141 
ff., tells us that when Aphrodite was drying her hair 
on the shore some satyrs saw her. She protected 
herself from them with a screen of myrtle. Ovid uses 
the story as an aetiological myth explaining why 
Roman women wore myrtle wreaths while bathing 
on the feast of Venus, April Ist (cf. Plutarch, Numa 
19), and it is possible that he has substituted myrtle 
for ivy. It looks as if the original tale were inspired 
by the ivy miracle that took place at the birth of 
Dionysos (Euripides, Phoin. 651 ff. and schol.). 
There was, however, a Naucratite myth of a myrtle 
miracle performed by Aphrodite that resembles the 
grapevine miracle of Dionysos in the Homeric Hymn 
on Dionysos and the Pirates (Polycharmos of Nau 
kratis in Athenaeus XV 676 a). This suggests that 
Ovid's ultimate source may also have had myrtle 
and that it was the Penthesileia Painter who changed 
it to ivy, being, as Dietrich von Bothmer has re 
minded me, fond of that plant. Rumpf (JDAI 65- 
66 [1950-51] 171) has pointed to a possible connec- 
tion between the branch held by Zeus at the birth 
of Aphrodite on the pyxis in Ancona and the 
branches held by “Pandora” on the calyx krater by 
the Niobid Painter in London (ARV 420, 21); the 
“Pandora” has been claimed by Brommer as an 
Aphrodite, an identification that would ‘be almost 
certain if we could be sure that the dancers cos- 
tumed as Pans in the lower frieze were intended as 
part of this scene. Could these branches also be an 
allusion to our story? 

That in the original tale the intruders were Pans, 
and not merely satyrs of goat form, is suggested by 
the regularity with which Pans appear in this scene 
on vases and by the presence of Pan among other 
gods at the birth of Aphrodite on the Syracuse 
hydria. Rumpf has made the very attractive sug- 
gestion that the connection between Pan and 
Aphrodite grew out of the fact that they were 
neighbors on the Athenian Acropolis (op. cit., 168). 
Now Pan, after he had taken up his abode on the 
Acropolis in 490 B.c., also began haunting, among 
other places, the island of Psyttaleia, where he 
brought destruction on the flower of the Persian 
forces at the battle of Salamis (Aeschylus, Pers. 447 
ff.; Pausanias I. 36.2; Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Der 
Glaube der Hellenen If 177). Pindar calls him a 
patron of fishermen (frag. 98 Schréder). It cannot 
be argued, therefore, that the presence of Pans shows 
that Aphrodite is rising from the earth rather than 


from the sea. Pans, it is true, surround the rising 
Persephone on the calyx krater in Dresden (ARV 
699, 67), but might not the transference of this 
motive to her have been facilitated by the presence 
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of satyrs in such scenes as that on the neck of the 
volute krater in Ferrara by the painter of Bologna 
279 (ARV 428, 1) and that on the bell krater in 
Stockholm (Die Antike 6 [1930] 7, fig. 6)? 
Marjorie J. Mitne 
THe Mustum or Art 


The People of Aristophanes: A Sociology of Old 
Attic Comedy, by Victor Ehrenberg. Pp. xx + 
418, pls. 19. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951. 


This is the second edition, thoroughly revised and 
augmented by about 100 pages, of a book originally 
published by Blackwell in 1943 and widely reviewed 
at that time in different journals (see especially JHS, 
1942, p. 97; Pickard-Cambridge in CR, 1944, pp. 19- 
21; Larsen in CP, 1944, pp. 134-135; Greene in AJP, 
1944, pp. 264-270), but not in AJA. Its purpose, in 
the author's words, is “to give a historical and soci- 
ological account of Athenian life, based on, and 
illustrated by . . . Old Attic Comedy” (p. 1). The 
book, therefore, has a threefold interest: 1) theory 
of ancient economics, 2) description of Athenian 
life, and 3) the structure of our sources for the 
period of Old Comedy. In all respects — historical, 
social, economic, artistic, and literary —the author 
finds that the period covered by Old Comedy (455- 
385 B.c.) is unified and can be characterized as a 
period of change from the citizen state to the in- 
dividualism and rationalism characteristic of the 
fourth century. Of the two free-born classes, the 
aristocracy was declining, and the expanding middle 
class of traders and craftsmen, with little interest in 
politics beyond peace and prosperity, became dom- 
inant. The impoverishment of the farmers, and an 
increased contrast between town and country, fur- 
ther testify to the unity of development in this 
period. 

There is less that is new, however, in this analysis 
of the class structure of Athens than in the author's 
second purpose, which is to give a full description of 
Athenian social, economic, and private life, to which 
the larger part of the book is devoted. After two 
chapters on Old Comedy as a social and economic 
source there follow five chapters on the different 
classes of population (farmers, nobles, traders and 
craftsmen, foreigners, slaves), and three chapters on 
social institutions (family, property, religion, educa- 
tion, military life). The book ends with two 
general chapters on economics as related to political 
life, and a final conclusion. The eight middle chap- 
ters are a basically complete index of Old Comedy 
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in its “realistic” aspects. This is invaluable, both 
to the literary scholar working on Aristophanes, 
and especially to the historian and archaeologist 
concerned with customs or artifacts finding an ex- 
planation in Aristophanes, and this reviewer feels 
that this aspect of the book has not been empha- 
sized sufficiently in all previous reviews. 

The question of sources is a difficult one, since 
we do not have sufficiently divergent material to 
reconstruct a complete social history of fifth-century 
Athens, any account of which must be based pri- 
marily on comedy and the figured vases, and sec- 
ondarily on inscriptions, miscellaneous finds from 
excavations, and other literary sources such as the 
orators, the historians, and tragedy (especially Eu- 
ripides). The author has included Euripides in his 
second edition, and he uses the rest of the literary 
and epigraphical material as well, but he rather 
slights archaeological evidence (see his remark on 
p- 5) and his use of vases is much too restricted. 
There are nineteen well chosen plates of pictures, 
which, however, are intended merely for purposes 
of illustration (see p. xvii). Vases are frequently, if 
not always too accurately, alluded to (e.g. in some 
cases the difference in chronology between the vases 
and Aristophanes is not sufficiently made clear: see 
pp. 97, 102, and 104). But on the whole a great 
deal more could have been done to enrich the 
descriptive aspects of the work through vase repre- 
sentations. It is perhaps unfair to demand an inti- 
mate knowledge of vases and comedy from one 
man, but it remains a desideratum to write a social 
analysis of the vase material along lines parallel to 
Ehrenberg’s book. 

The author's clarity of style is much improved 
over the first edition, and the readability of the 
book is further enhanced by the elimination of all 
references from the body of the text. Certain ob- 
scurities, however, remain, and there is (inevitably, 
perhaps) a tendency to generalize from the sources 
(e.g., on p. 110, a passage from the Hippolytus is 
paraphrased as if it referred, not to Hippolytus 
alone, but to his companions as well; similarly, p. 
79, note 4; p. 85, note 12). For Peace, lines 918 ff., 
Coulon has a punctuation giving a different sense 
from that assumed by the author, p. 82, note 3. 
P. 102, note 3, read Buweiv; p. 110, note 1, read 
‘Opxneapevod, p. 223, note 1, the word should be 
6 SC. dpros. 

Despite a few obscurities, omissions, and minor 
errors, the book is interesting, invaluable as a tool 
for research, and a necessary addition to any classical 
library. 

Henry R. IMMERWAHR 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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The Prehistory of Northern North America as 
seen from the Yukon, by Frederica de Laguna. 
Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, 
No. 3. Pp. x + 360. 1947. 


In 1935 Dr. Frederica de Laguna with three as- 
sistants made an archaeological reconnaissance of 
the Tanana and Yukon River valleys between Nen- 
ana and Holy Cross, a distance by water of about 
1600 miles. Describing the results of the trip the 
author writes “We investigated a great number of 
sites, most of which were very recent, dug at some 
that were older, and returned with a rather small 
and miscellaneous collection of archaeological and 
near-archaeological specimens.” The resultant pub- 
lication, however, is not to be measured in terms of 
the rather modest field data; on the contrary, it is 
a major contribution to American archaeology. 

We have come to expect Eskimo archaeologists to 
describe, compare and interpret their materials in 
such a way as to extract the fullest meaning there. 
from; to trace the course of cultural change and to 
reconstruct past patterns of life; to compare indi 
vidual culture traits and complexes with those of 
other Arctic cultures, prehistoric and modern; to 
postulate temporal and cultural relationships be 
tween the various stages of Eskimo culture, whether 
in Alaska, Canada or Greenland; and, on the basis 
of such comparative study, to attempt to trace the 
origin of Eskimo culture as a whole. The present 
volume, which was completed in 1942, not merely 
follows but carries this tradition to a new high in 
its perception of problem and breadth of interpre- 
tation. 

To provide a cultural perspective and assist the 
reader in understanding the problems to be dealt 
with in the main body of the work, there is an 
opening chapter called “Introductory Conclusions,” 
containing four sections: “The Tena and _ their 
Neighbors,” “Eskimo Archaeology,” “Northeastern 
Indian Archacology,” and “Japanese Archacology.” 
The ten-page section on “Eskimo Archaeology” is 
not a conventional background summary of the 
status of Eskimo pre-history, but a fully docu- 
mented and critical evaluation of previous interpre 
tations and theories, including those of the author, 
augmented by a table showing postulated stages of 
culture development in Southwest and Northern 
Alaska, St. Lawrence Island, Arctic Canada, Green- 
land, and Newfoundland. In this introductory sec- 


tion and throughout the volume, the author gives 
close attention to the problems of Northwest Coast 
archaeology, toward which she had already made 
notable contributions. 


It might be noted that the concept of an early 
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relationship between the Eskimo and the southern 
Northwest Coast tribes, especially the Nootka, pro- 
posed by Birket-Smith, de Laguna, Lantis, and the 
present reviewer, is supported by recent archaeo- 
logical findings in the Frazer Delta region, and that 
the three-stage archaeological sequence for this area 
worked out by Borden is in substantial agreement 
with the one postulated by de Laguna (Charles E. 
Borden, “Facts and Problems of Northwest Coast 
Prehistory” in Anthropology in British Columbia, 
No. 2, British Columbia Provincial Museum, Vic- 
toria, 1951, pp. 35-52). 

The summary of Japanese archaeology is included 
in the opening chapter because of the author's 
theory, elaborated later in the volume, of strong 
culture ties between South Alaska, the Aleutian 
and Kurile Islands, Kamchatka, and Japan. The 
five-page section on Northeastern Indian Archae- 
ology is included because Tena culture is closely 
related to Eskimo, and because one of the most 
important Eskimo cultures, the Dorset, appears to 
be related in some Northeastern Indian 
culture. 

Accepting Ritchie's basic classification for the 
Northeast, de Laguna proposed a chronology which 
differs principally in a shortening of the time scales. 
The Laurentian of New York, which Ritchie dated 
as A.bv. 700 to 1050, contains elements which de 
Laguna assumed were derived from the Newfound- 
land Dorset Eskimos after the latter had been sub- 
jected to Thule influence. As all the evidence 
indicated that the Thule Eskimos did not reach 
northern Canada until a.p. 800, and as the Thule- 
influenced Dorset stage in Newfoundland would 
have been somewhat later, de Laguna believed that 
the beginning of the Laurentian could not be earlier 
than a.p. 1000. This estimate, logical though it 
seemed, is now one of the casualties of the new 
technique of radiocarbon dating — along with 
Adena, Tchefuncte, and Ipiutak, not to mention the 
Mankato glacial maximum. ‘The radiocarbon date 
of 4930 + 260 years for the Laurentian — more than 
3000 years older than anyone had suspected — if 
correct, shows that Laurentian features cannot have 
been received from a Thule-influenced Dorset cul- 
ture. 

Chapter 2, The Tena Indians and Their Country, 


way to 


begins with a geographic description of the Tena 
territory, includes a useful and much needed clari- 
fication of the complex and conflicting data on tribal 
identifications, and concludes with an account of 
annual ecor omic 
cycle of the Koyukuk Tena. Following Jette’s ter- 


Eskimo-Tena relations and the 
minology, the name Tena as here used in ‘udes 


Osgood’s Tanana, Koyukon, and Ingalik. 
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Forty-one pages are devoted to a description of 
the sites and excavations. Supplemented by nu- 
merous maps and drawings, and recording all pre- 
vious references to the sites by earlier explorers from 
Zagoskin (1847) to Hrdlitka (1936), this section will 
serve as a valuable guide for future workers on the 
Yukon. The archaeological collections from the 
Indian sites and those from sites on the lower Yukon 
near Holy Cross which are probably Eskimo, are 
described in separate chapters and illustrated by 
eighteen plates of excellent photographs. The first 
comparison is between the excavated implement 
types and those used by the modern Yukon Indians. 
This is accomplished by detailed descriptions and 
comparisons in the text (pp. 121-139, 150-153), and 
by listing in parallel columns the types from the 
Eskimo (Holy Cross) sites, those from prehistoric 
Tena sites, ‘Tena sites of uncertain age, and historic 
Tena sites. Following this is an item by item com- 
parison with the present day implements of the 
lower Yukon Indians described by Osgood in his 
Ingalik Material Culture, with resemblances, differ- 
ences, and omissions all duly noted. 

Separate chapters are devoted to pottery, burial 
practices, and houses, the first being essentially de- 
scriptive, while the other two are full scale compara- 
tive studies in which the distribution, outside affini- 
ties (American and Asiatic), and origins of the types 
are discussed. Altogether, the descriptive sections 
of the volume provide a clear and carefully docu- 
mented picture of the mode of life of the recent 
ancestors of the Yukon Indians. Many an archaeco- 
logical or ethnological monograph would end here, 
its primary purpose accomplished. In the present 
work, however, the descriptive part is equally bal- 
anced by an interpretative section that begins with 
a critical comparative analysis of the archaeological 
types and ends with one of the most detailed and 
complete reconstructions of early culture growths 
and configurations thus far attempted for North 
America. 

It is impossible in the space of a review even to 
mention the many interesting problems that are 
discussed in the comparative sections of this volume. 
The elements constituting late prehistoric Eskimo 
and Indian culture on the Yukon are recorded wher- 
ever they occur, either archaeologically or among 
living peoples, in America or the Old World. The 
varying forms of the elements — adzes, clubs, knives 
and ulos, scrapers, harpoon heads, arrowheads, pot- 
tery, lamps, art motifs and many others — are de- 
scribed as they occur in different cultures at different 
periods, with attention directed always to the prob- 
lem of the history of the particular element in each 

setting. 
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The author's lucid and informal prose style may 
lead the casual reader to underestimate the difficulty 
and complexity of the problems that have had to 
be faced and solved. That problems of such scope 
and magnitude can be discussed so simply and 
logically is perhaps the best evidence of Dr. de 
Laguna’s thorough command of the literature and 
of her discriminating judgment and insight. And 
to the present reviewer, at least, it is a relief to see 
a work that proceeds directly and without ostenta- 
tion to trace culture change and reconstruct culture 
patterns and history without the prefatory essay 
which American archaeologists now often append 
to their monographs to advertise their enlightened 
methodologies and avant garde position in the 
discipline. 

Henry B. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Arctic Woodland Culture of the Kobuk 
River, by J. L. Giddings, Jr. Museum Mono- 
graphs, The University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1952. Pp. x + 144, 
pls. 46, text figs. 43. $2.50. 


‘This, the final report on the Kobuk River and 
Kotzebue sites in northwestern Alaska, is one of the 
outstanding monographs on Arctic archaeology writ- 
ten in recent years. The excavations were carried on 
during the summers of 1940, 1941 and 1947 under 
the direction of Dr. J. L. Giddings, Jr., then with 
the University of Alaska. The text of this mono- 
graph is well arranged, the line drawings are ex- 
ceptionally clear, and the photographs could not be 
better, all of which gets any archaeological report 
off to a fine start. The Kobuk River excavations 
reported upon are quite important, since Kobuk 
Eskimo culture reflects a blending of typical Eskimo 
traits with others best known among historic Atha- 
baskan Indians of interior Alaska and because these 
are the only extensive inland Eskimo sites to date. 
The Kotzebue excavations are important for the 
reason that this coastal region was previously un- 
touched by archacologists, and since there appear 
to have been up-river influences affecting the culture. 
By employing a tree-ring chronology Giddings has 
fitted all of the sites into an absolute chronology, 
something never before carried out in the Arctic. 

The oldest excavated site, Ahteut, dates a.v. 1250 
and is located up the Kobuk River about one 
hundred miles from the sea, near the confluence of 
a small stream. Twelve houses of an estimated one 
hundred and twenty were excavated at this village. 
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All the excavated houses had deep tunnel entrances, 
some both to the front and back of the rectangular 
or square dwelling quarters. Every house but one 
had a central fireplace, while one gave evidence of 
having a four-post center roof construction. 

The stonework at this site, and at all the others 
under consideration, was ground, chipped or pecked, 
with only a few pieces of local jade having been 
worked during the earlier periods. The presence of 
harpoon heads here, at a considerable distance from 
the sea, indicates to Giddings that these people were 
coastal hunters during some part of the year, al- 
though primary local subsistence was based on cari- 
bou hunting and fishing. The Ahteut pottery was 
well-fired and rather thin. It is distinctive in having 
twined basketry impressions on the inside of many 
pots, while concentric circles or spiral impressions 
often decorate the outside. 

Ekseavik, dating a.p. 1400, was the next important 
site, situated on a dead slough off the Squirrel River, 
a Kobuk tributary nearly fifty miles from the sea. 
Eleven of the twelve houses were partially or com 
pletely excavated. The houses were usually some- 
what square with rounded corners and had a small 
cache opposite a long tunnel. They had central 
fireplaces, and sleeping platforms usually paralleled 
the tunnel on either side of the fireplace. The wall 
logs were vertical, but there was nothing to indicate 
the type of roof construction. The Ekseavik pottery 
was usually plain or decorated with concentric 
circles, while only three sherds had inside textile 
impressions. Fishing was important as evidenced by 
the number of leister spears, net parts, lures, lure 
hooks, three-pronged fish spears and fish harpoons. 
Land hunting techniques seem to have been directed 
primarily at hunting caribou while the sea hunting 
equipment found at the site may have been used by 
the Ekseavik people on trips to the sea coast or may 
represent trade goods. The sea hunting assemblage 
is quite similar to that used by the Eastern Thule 
peoples. 

Old Kotzebue, dating a.p. 1400, was discovered by 
Giddings along a series of old beachlines just to the 
west of the present-day village of Kotzebue at the 
head of Kotzebue Sound. ‘Two of an indeterminable 
number of houses were excavated. One house with 
a four-post center roof was rectangular, with one 
wide side entering a relatively shallow tunnel with 
an entry chamber at the end. The second house was 
composite, having a common entry chamber joining 
two tunnels, each attached to a separate house. Un- 
fortunately the Old Kotzebue site is represented by 
relatively few artifacts, but indications are that the 
material from this site was roughly the same as 
Ekseavik with more emphasis upon coastal hunting. 
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Intermediate Kotzebue, dating a.p. 1550, is situ- 
ated slightly west of Old Kotzebue and contains 
about thirty houses, of which five were excavated. 
The houses were square to rectangular and some- 
times had a central fireplace. The tunnels contained 
rather deep cold-traps. The pottery was plain, 
crumbly, and usually poorly fired. The presence of 
articles concerned with dog traction, such as sled 
shoes and pieces of built-up sleds, is of importance 
since this is the earliest report of such traits in 
western Alaska. 

The most recent major site, Ambler Island, dating 
A.D. 1760, is located on the central sandy ridge of an 
island about one hundred and twenty miles up the 
Kobuk River. Each of the fifteen houses excavated 
had a rectangular floor plan, with a short tunnel 
whose floor was at the same level as that of the 
house floor. In the center of these dwellings was 
usually a stone-lined fireplace. The roofs were sup- 
ported by four posts set into the front and back 
walls. The Ambler Island Eskimos were good jade 
workers, using this material to replace slate; flint 
chipping, however, still persisted. The pottery dif- 
fered from other Kobuk River wares since it was 
often decorated with short horizontal lines in ver- 
tical series. Giddings interprets this village as 
having been occupied by semi-nomadic hunters who 
were more mobile than their predecessors because of 
their well-developed form of dog traction. 

The Eskimo is, of course, regarded primarily as an 
inhabitant of the Arctic shores from Alaska to Green- 
land; however, this concept was expanded by Birket- 
Smith when he demonstrated that there were Eski- 
mos who were mainly caribou hunters inhabiting an 
inland tundra zone along the western shore of Hud- 
son Bay. Now Giddings has adequately demonstrated 
the existence of a prehistoric Eskimo group who 
lived along an interior river in a forest zone and 
hunted land mammals, fished, and made seasonal 
trips to the coast to hunt sea mammals. With this 
new slant on Eskimo culture Giddings introduces 
his concept of the Arctic Woodland Culture, which 
“may be defined environmentally as one that has its 
roots along forested streams and that encompasses 
both the bare mountains and plateaus of a river 
headwater and the saltwater harbors of Arctic seas.” 
Among the traits which combine to characterize this 
culture are the following: houses with four-post 
center roofs and a central fireplace; the extensive 
use of antler, spruce, birch and willow; emphasis on 
fishing; stone boiling; and the use of beaver-tooth 
tools and discoidal skin scrapers. 

In searching briefly for the origins of the Arctic 
Woodland Culture, Giddings suggests that at this 


time the most definable influence seems to be from 
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the Ipiutak Eskimo site at Point Hope on the Arctic 
coast. The important fact remains that regardless 
of what conclusions may later be drawn concerning 
the origin of the culture, Giddings has produced a 
comprehensive report on the first inland Eskimo 
archacology. 
WENDELL OswALT 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
ALASKA 


Anthropology in British Columbia, No. 3, 1952, 
edited by” Wilson Duff. British Columbia Pro- 
vincial Museum, Victoria, B. C., 1953. Pp. 56, 
pls. 6, figs. (maps) 4. $1.00 (Canad.). 


Like the two previous annual surveys, noted by 
the present reviewer in American Antiquity 17 (1952) 
278 and 18 (1953) 286, this contains a brief report 
on current activity in various fields of anthropology 
in the Pacific Northwest, with a bibliography for 
1952, and also original articles on specific topics. The 
general survey of “Anthropological Research and 
Publications, 1952” again is by Viola Garfield and 
Wilson Duff. Two of the accompanying papers are 
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on ethnological subjects, with implications for ar- 
chaeology — “Notes on Coast Salish sea-mammal 
hunting,” by Wayne Suttles, and “Gitksan totem- 
poles, 1952,” by Wilson Duff. 

Of the three archaeological papers, one is of major 
importance, “Results of archaeological investigations 
in central British Columbia,” by Charles E. Borden. 
This is a preliminary report, brief, but with many 
interesting details, on the first systematic archaeo- 
logical work in the vast Central Interior area, in- 
cluding protohistoric Carrier Indian remains near 
the junction of the Stuart and Nechako Rivers and 
sites representing much earlier periods in the 
Tweedsmuir Park area where salvage operations 
were necessitated by a reservoir project. The distri- 
bution of pit-dwellings, the coming of the Atha- 
paskans, and other questions of general importance 
are briefly discussed in the light of new data. The 
other two archaeological items are a statement by 
Dr. Borden on “A uniform site designation scheme 
for Canada” and a short report by Richard V. 
Emmons on “An archaeological survey in the lower 
Nooksack River valley.” 

Erik K. Reep 
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Fic. 2. Copy OF THE SO-CALLED “PoTHos” OF SKOPAS, 
Urerizi, FLORENCE (FROM BRUNN-BRUCKMANN, 
Denkmaler) (LEFT FORE-ARM RESTORED) 


(Carpenter, pp. 1-12) 
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PLATE 2 
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Fic. 4. (A) THe “Germ anicus” (B) Hermes Lupovisi, 
BY KLEOMENES, LouvRE NATIONAL Muskum, RoME 


(C) PALazzo COLONNa, hic. 5. WALL-PAINTING OF SATYR WITH INFANT Dionysos, 
Rome. Casa vet NAvicLio, 


(Carpenter, pp. 1-12) 
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PLATE 3 


Fic. 6. SKETCH OF THE SUPPOSED BRONZE ORIGINAL OF THE 
HERMES BY PRAXITELES. 


(Carpenter, pp. 1-12) 
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PLATE 4 


Fic. 1. ME&GARON WITH THRONE Room, VESTIBULE, AND Court. From NortHwest 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fic. 2. Pt:aN oF PALACE so Far As Exposep IN 1953 
(Drawn by D. R. Theocharis) 


(Blegen, pp. 27-32) 
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PLATE 5 


Fic. 3. ‘THrone Room oF MEGARON AND EXCAVATIONS OF 1953 BEYOND. FROM NortH 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 
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Fic. 4. PANtRiES ALONGSIDE THRONE Room. FROM WEsT 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


(Blegen, pp. 27-32) 
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PLATE 6 


Fic. 5. Pors FROM PANTRIES: SOME OF SHAPES REPRESENTED 


Fic. 6. Pots oF VARIOUS SHAPES IN Room 8. Fic. 7. AND SMALL. PrtHot in Room 5. 
From NortHwest From Nortu 


(Blegen, pp. 27-32) 
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Fic. 8. INscRIBED TABLET FROM Room 4 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fic. 9. ROOM oF STATE IN SOUTHWESTERN QUARTER OF PALACE; PAveD Court BEYOND. SouTH 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


(Blegen, pp. 27-32) 
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PLATE 8 


Fic. 10. Doorway or THotos Toms. From Norrueast 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


Fic. 11. CHAMBER OF THoLos Toms. From NortHwest 
(Photograph by Alison Frantz) 


(Blegen, pp. 27-32) 
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PLATE 9 


Fic. 12. IMpRESSION OF AMETHYST SEAL Fic. 13. IMPRESSION OF GOLD SIGNET RING 
(Drawing by Piet de Jong) (Drawing by Piet de Jong) 


Fic. 15. SEAL: OBvERSE AND REVERSE 


Fic. 14. ORNAMENT Fic. 16. Gotp ORNAMENT: OwL 
IN TECHNIQUE 


(Blegen, pp. 27-32) 
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(Comfort, pp. 33-37) 
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(Comfort, pp. 33.37) 
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Prate 12 


Fic. VASE: OBVERSE » 2. HANDLE, RIGHT OF FiGuRE ZONE 


hic. 3. VASE: REVERSE hic. 4. HANDLE, LeRT OF Ficure Zone 


(Myres, pp. 39-44) 
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PLate 13 


hic. 5. ZONE: OBVERSE 


Fic. 6. or Figure ZONE: REVERSE 


(Myres, pp. 39-14) 
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Book Reviews, continued 


Knorr, Terra-sigillata-Gefisse des ersten mit 
namen (H. S. Robinson). . . 


Starcky, Palmyre (H. S. Robinson) . 


Tuy tanner, Inscription du Port d’Ostie, 2 vols., and Etude sur Pepi 
raphie latine (A. E. Gordon) : 


The Age of Diocletian, A Stason December 14-16, 1951 1 M. A. 
Hanfmann).. . 


Davies, The Origin o Early Christian Church 
Architecture (K. J. Conant) . 


Lanciotz, Das Ludovisische Relief (Marjorie J. Milne) . . 
EnRENBERG, The People of Aristophanes (H. R. Immerwahr) . 


bE Lacuna, The Prehistory of Northern North America as seen from 
the Yukon (H. B. Collins) 


Gwwoines, The Arctic Woodland Culture ai the Kobuk 2 River w. Oswalt) 
Durr (ed.), Anthropology in British Columbia, No. 3, 1952 (E. K. Reed) 


GRANTS FOR SUMMER SEMINAR IN NUMISMATICS, 1954 


Twelve students from six universities attended the American Numismatic Society's 
second Summer Seminar from June twenty-third to August twenty-ninth. Numismatics as 
a necessary auxiliary to research in history and other broad fields of study provided the 


theme for the Seminar. The program included background reading on coins, seventeen 
conferences conducted by specialists in selected fields, preparation by the student of a 
paper on a topic of his own selection, and actual contact with the coinages related to that 
topic. Most of the conferences were concerned with specific problems in ancient and 
mediaeval history and art toward the solution of which numismatics makes a definite 
contribution. Those who conducted conferences were Professor Alfred R. Bellinger, Yale 
University; Professor T. Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College; Professor Glanville 
Downey, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library; Joachim Gaehde, New York University; 
Professor Philip Grierson, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge University, England; 
Professor Harald Ingholt, Yale University; Dr. George C. Miles, Acting Chief Curator, 
American Numismatic Society; A. Carson Simpson, Vice-President, American Numismatic 
Society; Professor E. Baldwin Smith, Princeton University; Professor William P. Wallace, 
University of Toronto; Dr. Louis C. West, Princeton University and President of the 
American Numismatic Society. 

In the closing weeks of the Seminar each of the students conducted a conference on 
his own topic of investigation. The fields of study represented by the students were 
Classics, 6; Ancient History, 1; Mediaeval History, 4; Fine Arts, 1. 

The Seminar will be held again in the summer of 1954, and the Society will again 
offer grants-in-aid to students who will have completed at least one year’s graduate study 
by June, 1954, in Classics, Archaeology, History, Economics, History of Art, Oriental 
Languages, or other humanistic fields. Applications will be accepted also from students 
on the post-graduate level who now hold college instructorships in the same fields. Each 
study grant will carry a stipend of $500. This offer is restricted to students enrolled in 
universities in the United States and Canada. Further information and application forms 
may be obtained from the office of the Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th Streets, 
New York 32, New York. Completed applications for the grants must be filed by March 
1, 1954. 
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THE SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME: Founded in 1894 
wig pane Kellum Smith, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
Yor 


Chairman, Committee on Classical Studies: Clarence W. Mendell, 151 Linden Street, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 


Executive Secretary: Mary T. Williams, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York ' 


Director: Laurance Roberts, Via Angelo Masina 5, Rome 28, Italy 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS: Founded in 1881 
Chairman of the Managing Committee: Charles H. Morgan, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Secretary: C. A. Robinson, Jr., Brown University, Providence 12, Rhode Island 

Director: John L. Caskey, 54 Souidou Street, Athens, Greece 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH: 
President: Carl H. Kraeling, 1155 E. 58th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Secretary: Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Director of School in Jerusalem: (Founded in 1900) James A. Muilenburg 
Director of School in Baghdad: (Opened in 1923) Albrecht Goetze 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN RESEARCH: 
Chairman: Paul A. F. Walter, 639 E. Palace Street, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Director; Boaz Long, Museum of New Mexico, Palace of the Governors, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Secretary: Wayne L. Mauzy, Old Mexico Shop, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH: 
Chairman: John Otis Brew, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Director: Hugh Hencken, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge $8, Mass. 

Secretary: Noel Morss, 24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN RESEARCH CENTER IN EGYPT: 
President: Edward W. Forbes, Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Executive Secretary: Bernard V. Bothmer, 479 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Director: Arthur Jeffery, 12, sharia Sultan Hussein, Cairo, Egypt 


Joint Committee of Greek and Roman Societies 


If the normal three year cycle were observed, the next Conference organized by the 
Joint Committee of Greek and Roman Societies would take place in August 1954 in 
Oxford. In that year, however, the Classical Association is arranging to celebrate its 
Jubilee; the International Federation of Classical Societies is arranging a special con- 
ference at Copenhagen in August in honour of Johan Madvig, the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of whose birth falls that year; and the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is to hold its annual meeting in Oxford in September. In view of these 
events the Committee has reluctantly decided to postpone the time of the next meeting 
to 1955, and has provisionally fixed August 4th-11th. The meeting will be held in Oxford. 
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